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r 
New Year! 


and the time is at hand for every pastor to 
begin in earnest the promotion of the “daily 
altar” idea. Do you agree with President 
‘ Faunce of Brown University, when he says: 


‘“‘The modern man is losing the 
power to shut the door of the soul. It 
swings wide to every vagrant stranger. 
We should achieve far more if we spent 
more time in getting acquainted with 
ourselves and with the Unseen.’’ 


Che Daily Altar 


(By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison) 
meets the need indicated by Dr. Faunce. 


“The reading of this book always leaves a deposit 
of spiritual blessing,’ says Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin 
of The Daily Altar. 


“Combines the prophetic elements of poetry, 
prayer and meditation, so as to make it a most 
valuable aid to worship,” says Dr. Peter Ainslie. 


“I am sure that its use will encourage not only 
private devotions of a serviceable kind, but will 
help to maintain in our American families the fine 
old custom of united prayers, so largely and so 
lamentably falling into disuse,” says Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 


Just What Is The Daily Altar? 


It is a little book of nearly 400 pages, including a page for 
every day. Each page contains a meditation, a verse of 
scripture, a brief poem and a prayer—just the kind of in- 
spiration one needs to insure his beginning his day right. 
The book is beautifully printed and beautifully bound in 
blue cloth (at $1.00) and in full leather (at $2.50). 


Special Note: We again make our special offer of 25 
copies of the cloth edition at only 75 cents per copy—$18.75 
for the 25. (Leather in lots of 10 or more at $2.00 per copy.) 





Send in your order at once for 25 copies, and note how 
quickly your people will take them off your hands. 


Start the NEW YEAR Right! 


You may have 60 days to pay for the books (or you may 
enclose cash). 


The Christian Century Press, Chicago 


COUPON FOR 25 OR MORE COPIES 


The Christian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Will you please send me copies of the cloth- 


bound edition of The Daily Altar at 75 cents per copy and.... ; 
copies of the leather edition at the 10-or-more rate of $2 per copy? 


I understand that we are to have 30 to 60 days to pay for the books, and 
that postage is to be paid by the publishers. 


My name 


Address. . 


Note: Single copies: cloth $1.00; Morocco $2.50 
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The most beautiful hymnal produced in the American Church 








HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Cuaries CLAYTON MORRISON 
and Hersert L. WIitetrt, Editors 


meets the needs of 


TODAY! 


Its special sections, Hymns or CHrIsTIAN 
Unity, Hymns or Sociat Service and Hymns 
OF THE INNER Lire give it a distinction that is 
appreciated by all forward-looking churches. 


Price in lots of 100 or more: 
$100 per 100 
$125 per 100 


Send for returnable copy. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS Chicago 












































RED BLOOD 


for your Sunday School 


The 2oth Century Quarterly 


Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 


Contributors: 
Herbert L. Willett, Jr., in 
“Clearing Up Difficult Points” 


John R. Ewers, in 
“The Lesson Brought Down to Date” 


Ernest Fremont Tittle, in 
“The Social Note” 


William Byron Forbush, in 
“The Lesson Forum” 


Ernest Bourner Allen, in 
“Prayer Thought” 


Interdenominational 
International 
A real 20th Century publication 


This quarterly covers the International Uniform 
Lessons in a new, fresh fashion. 


For Adults, Seniors and Older Intermediates 
MAIL OR WIRE YOUR ORDER TODAY 


The Christian Century Press Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 


Religious Stirrings in the 
Non-mystical Orient 


S CONTRASTED with southern Asia and the near 

east, the far east is not a home for mystics. What- 
ever his religious affiliations, the first interest of the aver- 
age Chinese, Japanese, or Korean is in food and shelter. 
So Ke has been accused frequently of a lack of interest 
in religion, and has been compared, to his spiritual disad- 
vantage, with men from other parts of the same continent. 
It begins to look, however, as though a religious stirring 
of importance were about to be felt even in the non-mystical 
parts of Asia. What part the aggressive course of Chris- 
tian missions may have had in bringing this to pass is 
beyond calculation. It is of more than passing significance, 
however, that at a time when the east is filled with anti- 
religious propaganda—most of it a direct consequence of 
western suggestion—there should have been held such a 
gathering as the Far Eastern Buddhist congress, reports 
of which are just coming through from Tokyo. This 
purely eastern gathering outlined for its members—who 
came from all sorts of Buddhist communities in Formosa, 
Korea and China, as well as Japan—a plan of action not 
essentially different from that which has been followed by 
the Christian forces in the far east. But this Buddhist 
conference now proves to have been but the forerunner of 
a meeting of broader scope. Plans are said to be already 
well under way for the holding of an international religious 
convention in Tokyo early in 1928. All religions, and all 
bodies working in any way for a better world order, will 
be invited to send delegates. The oriental supporters of 
the proposed conference speak of it as “a spiritual league 
of nations,” and hope that, being held at the point of great- 
est friction between east and west, it may greatly serve the 


cause of world peace. They profess to believe that this 
outcome will be certain if representatives of Christianity 
can be, induced to cooperate with the delegates of other 
faiths. Whatever the outcome, the religious life of the far 
east seems to be more deeply moved upon these days than 
for centuries past. 


A Tribute in Which 
All Would Join 


HRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS are raising a recogni- 
tion fund for Dr. and Mrs. Francis E. Clark. Before 

the end of January they plan to have in their coffers one 
hundred thousand dollars, which will be invested to secure 
a life income for Dr. and Mrs. Clark, and which will ulti- 
mately provide a memorial fund for these founders of the 
Christian Endeavor movement. It is not likely that the 
society will need any help in securing this fund. This is 
one of those projects which is sure of easy attainment from 
the day of its first announcement. But while the giving 
will be confined, rightly, to those who are members of the 
society now, or have been members during the years of 
Dr. Clark’s presidency, the tribute is one in which multi- 
tudes will desire to join. It is impossible so much as to 
suggest the extent of the influence which “Father Endeavor” 
Clark has had on the last half-century of church life. This 
modest man, who came from his Maine manse to the organ- 
ization and propulsion of the most successful of all inter- 
denominational movements, has done his work so quietly, 
with such an absence of blatant self-advertisement, that the 
full measure of his contribution has not been appreciated 
by some superficial observers. Christian Endeavorers would 
have been doing themselves, as well as Dr. Clark, an injus- 
tice if they had not planned some such enterprise as this 
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recognition fund to call the attention of the country to the 
honor due their founder. May the years be multiplied in 
which he may enjoy his well-earned rewards! 


Modernism Among Moslems 
Goes Marching -On 


WO PROGRESSIVE MEMBERS of the Egyptian 

cabinet have resigned as a protest against the enforced 
resignation of the minister of justice. This minister was 
forced out of the cabinet because he refused to dismiss the 
scholar, Ali Abdur Razak, from El-Azhar university for 
heresy. This sheik has been a disturbing factor in the 
Ulema—a sort of Moslem academy of intellectuals—for 
some time. He has argued that the Koran should be trans- 
lated into modern languages. Moslem fundamentalists con- 
tend that Arabic is the sacred language, much as the Roman- 
ists once congended for the Latin version of the Bible, and 
they have protured a government order refusing customs 
clearance for a consignment of Korans in English. It will 
be remembered that Ali wrote a book entitled “Islam and 
the Basis of Government,” in which he argued for the use 
of progressive Islamic principles as against a literal appli- 
cation of the temporal ideas of Mahomet’s day, including a 
divorce of civil and religious authority. This brought con- 
sternation to the legalists, with the resultant demand for his 
dismissal. Egypt is not the only part of Islam that is in the 
throes of a fundamentalist-modernist controversy. Kemal 
Pasha has dissolved the monasteries and ordered the der- 
vishes out of business. He says Turkey cannot become 
modern with sheiks and dervishes holding the ignorant pop- 
ulation under superstition. A religious department has been 
set up to see that only those of known learning and char- 
acter shall discharge religious offices. Those commissioned 
for such duties are required to wear civilian dress on the 
anniversary day of the founding of the republic. The old 
religious garb must be abandoned in favor of a white turban 
and black soutaine, prescribed by the decree, and this need 
The min- 
ister of religion becomes a citizen just as with us. The mon- 
asteries are to be into schools or sold and the 
proceeds used for school buildings. 


be worn only when performing religious offices. 


turned 


Woman the Last Stronghold 
Of Islamic Reaction 


RESIDENT KEMAL has taken an even greater step 

in modernizing Turkey in ordering that her women 
discard their veils. His order that all government officials 
and civil servants shall wear western dress, go bare-headed 
‘in offices and salute by tipping hats, seems to have met with 
popular approval at first, though there are rumors that the 
die-hards are also having their day. The law unveiling 
women will not beget such quick response. Strange as it 
may seém, the women who in all lands have at some time 
or other lived under the burden of discriminatory law and 
custom have furnished also the stiffest resistance to change. 
The fundamentalists—religious, social and political—resist 
this change with all the arts known to reaction, for the veil 
is a symbol of subjection and, once removed, will open the 
eyes of its one-time wearer to more than the sunlight it has 
so long dimmed for them. A French colonel writes from 
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France’s Islamic possessions of the cruelty of woman; 
portion. She can be bought and sold, under certain leg, 
restrictions. Her inheritance is put under the care of he 
husband, and she can be beaten by him with impunity, her 
only safeguard being his disposition and temper. She is 
often seen hitched with the donkey, pulling the plow, and 
she may be made a slave of all work, while he may, if he 
chooses, smoke and tipple while she earns the living. Th 
man has an outright power of divorce, but the woman’s right 
is subject to the mind of her family, where from the day 
of her birth she has possessed little personal standing, un- 
less her father happened to be a benevolent man. In other 
words, the woman’s fortune is that of the temper of, first, 
her father, next her husband, and finally her sons—she pos- 
sesses few rights of her own. This picture is a dark one 
and is not, of course, true of those sections where Islam 
comes into the streams of modern living. But as a picture 
that is true among millions of provincials in Mohammedan 
lands, it challenges all the civilizing forces of the modem 
world. 


Would Hold Disarmament 
Conference in Tokyo 


T IS A COMMON FATE of newspaper proposals 
that they receive little attention from other newspapers. 
For this reason, the suggestion of Mr. Roy W. Howard 
that the proposed intesnational disarmament conference, if 
it is held, be held in Tokyo, has not been widely taken up 
by the press of America. Mr. Howard happens to be the 
chairman of the board of the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
His proposal has been regarded, by his trade rivals, as a 
piece of indirect advertising for his chain of journals, and 
has accordingly been “played down.” It deserves a better 
fate. Without passing any judgment on the motives which 
have influenced Mr. Howard, it is unwise not to recognize 
the imagination and value of his suggestion. The Pacific 
basin is the key to the disarmament problem, and will in- 
creasingly become so. The American battlefleet is now 
concentrated in Pacific waters; the Singapore base is the 
hottest spot in present British armament policy; Russian 
attention is being concentrated more and more on the 
Asiatic arena; Japan knows no other world. Former con- 
ferences, held in Washington, the Hague, Geneva, London, 
have made it appear that disarmament was a matter of the 
occident. To be sure, Japan has entered these conferences 
when invited, but she has come in diffidently, evidently il 
at ease lest she find herself betrayed among strangers. If 
now, with European tension relaxed after Locarno, it be- 
comes possible for the nations to hold another international 
conference to consider problems of disarmament, it would 
be a master-stroke of diplomacy to take that conference to 
Tokyo. Not only would the attitude of Japan, so vital im 
matters of Pacific readjustment, be enormously affected, 
but the whole atmosphere of the conference would undergo 
a liberalizing change. The Washington conference proved 
that, when dealing with these questions, it pays to take 
the discussion out of Europe. But Washington left much 
still to be done. If it paid to come this far away from 
Europe, it will pay still more, in any conference now to be 
held, to travel still farther. 
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In the Living Line 
of Heroes 


O THE HEROES who have dared death for their 

fellows add the name of C. H. Barlow. Dr. Barlow is 
a medical missionary working in the Shaohsing district of 
south China. For fourteen years he has been trying to stem 
the ravages of fasciolopsiasis, a disease with a high mortal- 
ity record prevalent in that region. The disease is carried 
by flukes, flat parasitical creatures which sometimes reach 
more than an inch in diameter, and are of a bright red 
color. Dr. Barlow carried his studies of these parasites as 
far as he could in China. Then, in order to reach some firm 
conclusions, he determined to bring his problem to America. 
3ut how? The customs do not welcome germs; Uncle Sam 
is not looking for new diseases to add to his already over- 
long list. There were any number of apparently insur- 
mountable barriers between the parasites that were preying 
on the defenseless people of Shaoshing and the Johns Hop- 
kins laboratories at Baltimore. Dr. Barlow brought his 
He swallowed them. He carried them 
in his own system, and allowed them to attack him as they 
had attacked thousands of the people among whom he had 
been living. He obtained the results for which he took 
his desperate chance. The whole story is to be found in 
his article on “Life Cycle of the Human Intestinal Fluke,” 
in the current issue of the American Journal of Hygiene. 
Dr. Barlow would probably regard it all as a normal proced- 
ure in a career like his. Three years ago he deliberately 
contracted another disease in order to study its symptoms 
duing the four months of sickness which followed. Now 
he is back in China, trying to obtain Chinese support for 
the preventative measures which his experiments have shown 
will be successful. It’s a simple story, if you wish. Or 
isn’t it? 


What Shall Convicts Do 
With Their Time? 


HE UNION-MADE Garment Manufacturers’ associ- 

ation has joined the labor unions in their fight on com- 
petitive prison-made goods. They will devote $75,000 to 
the fight next year. They join the unions in asking that 
prison made goods be labeled as such and eliminated from 
the open market. The national society for penal informa- 
tion, of which Thomas Mott Osborne is the head, has issued 
a study on prison labor in the New England and middle 
Atlantic states that furnishes material facts for the cam- 
paign. They find the prisoners of these sections making 
brooms, clothing, shoes, furniture, machinery and many 
other articles that enter the competitive market. They 
say: “The contract labor system involves giving the profits 
from the labor of prisoners of the state to private individ- 
uals—this is inherent and cannot be avoided, and is, in 
itself, enough to condemn the contract system.” Opposi- 
tion to the contract system has long been voiced by social 
workers as well as by labor. It is inherently a vicious sys- 
tem, making prisoners little more than the slaves of the 
contractor, with the state wielding the whip on his behalf. 
Again and again the system has been exposed as a story 
of cruelty, graft and political manipulation. But on the 
matter of prison-made goods apart from the contract sys- 
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tem, labor must do more than protest. Prisoners must work 
and their labor should, as nearly as possible, pay for their 
care. It is hardly logical to protest their making of state 
used commodities, such as automobile licenses, and com- 
modities for state institutions. Mr. Osborne’s society pre- 
sents a very commendable platform. It asks for adequate 
vocational training in state prison industries, opportunity 
for prisoners to earn by their work, and that prisons become 
as nearly self-supporting as possible as a result of prison 
industries and farm work. Pay at the same rate free labor 
receives is asked for prisoners, with the proviso that they 
then pay for their maintenance. If there is a surplus, the 
prisoner’s family, always the heaviest sufferer, will re- 
ceive it. 


Another Voice from 
The Pew 


RCHBISHOP DAVIDSON’S remarks on English 

preaching continue to furnish the newspapers of 
Great Britain with copy. Not all the discussion is being 
supplied by the clergy. The Manchester Guardian has 
printed the suggestions of one layman who claims .«o have 
been a regular listener for twenty years, and whose descrip- 
tion of his education, social condition and outlook on life 
qualifies him for that nebulous role, “the average man.” 
This layman is very clear as to what, when he settles into 
his pew, he does not want to hear presented as a sermon. 
“I don’t want,” ke says, “a Sunday school lesson on church 
doctrine; nor every current event and Bible text twisted 
into an exhortation to conform to some church practice, 
such as attendance at eucharist ; nor a ten minutes’ ‘vacuous 
mouthing’ on ‘the circumstances under which these words 
were spoken’; nor politics, local or national; nor newspaper 
matter; nor to be called ‘you’; I much prefer ‘we’; nor a 
dry theological discourse without bearing on current life 
and events.” With this negative prescription out of his 
system, the Guardian’s average man goes ahead to tell 
what he does want. “I am conscious,” he writes, “that 
the standards of values I habitually use in daily life, and 
consequently my daily thoughts and actions, are below my 
own ideals, and I look to the preacher to help me to keep 
those standards fresh, true, and pure, by reminding me of 
the elementary truths of the gospel. I don’t want a theolog- 
ical sermon, though I have no objection to its being inspired 
by a sound theology. If a preacher gives evidence that his 
own roots strike deep, that he knows enough of lay life to 
understand my difficulties, that he has some general culture, 
whether classical, historical, scientific, or theological—that 
is, if he is sincere, sympathetic, and intelligent, and if he 
confines his preaching to the elementary gospel truths, I 
am satisfied.” 


Can the Movies Serve 
The Churches? 


OMMERCIAL FIRMS have often attempted to make 
motion pictures for religious uses. Many good films 
have been made, but the commercial ends to be served and 
the fixed preconception that movies are for entertainment 
only have marred the product for religious purposes. When 
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commercial firms have made them the acting may have 
been good but the religious motive was poorly expressed. 
When religious organizations have made them the acting 
was usually so poor that the religious motive never came 
to the surface. 
make religious pictures in a religious manner and to couple 
good religious motive with artistic production. It has en- 
listed the cooperation of the federal council of churches and 
of Mr. Will Hays and his organization. A long list of 
worthy names is advertised in the capacity of “advisors,” 
which no doubt means, as usual, that these worthies lend 
their confidence to the promotors with a minimum of ad- 
vice called for or expected. Mr. George R. Andrews, the 
director of the undertaking, describes the purpose as that 
of making “pictures planned purposely for religious use” 
with “no twilight zone verging on the field of amusement.” 
Among the first of the new pictures will be a series illus- 
trating “How We Got Our Bible.” Pictures of this type 
will prove interesting and educative, if well made, but to 
confine scenarios for church use to the pedagogical would 
fail to fulfill the possibilities open to motion pictures for 
religious use. Preaching that is wholly didactic does not get 
far. Illustration, story interest and the dramatic all enter 
into interesting and attractive preaching. The dramatic 
elements in teaching have never been utilized as they should 
be. No motive lies more deeply in or is more germain to 
religious motivation than the dramatic. Utilization of the 
best dramatic art in religious story and picture preaching 
offers the motion picture a great field of religious service. 


A Momentous Decade 


NE of the most momentous decades in history is dying. 
During the past ten years almost every social organ- 
ism, even to the basic family, has felt the impact and impulse 
of change. Centuries hence historians will be turning back 
to this decade to explore the period in which the course of 
human affairs was radically altered, or to find the points 
where the promise of changes still to come first appeared. No 
social organization has felt the pains of reconstruction dur- 
ing these ten years with more force than has the Christian 
church. Yet there will be few more astonished persons than 
some who are absorbed in churchly pursuits when the shifts 
within the churches which may have marked the decade are 
pointed out. 


I, 


The ten years have vitalized in the American church the 
issue of the relation between church and state. It had been 
the delusion of protestantism since Luther, and of American 
protestantism since the pilgrim fathers, that this issue had 
been settled, with mutual liberty for each. The church in 
its own compartment; the state in its own compartment; 
neither transgressing—-this was the tradition. “The things 
of Caesar and the things of God.” Americans have carried 
political campaigns in the virtue of that tradition. The de- 
cennial cycle just closing has seen the emergence of new 
convictions on the part of many Christian communions in 
the light of which this tradition, always poorly founded, can 
hardly survive. The things of God have become too inclu- 
sive to allow the things of Caesar an unquestioned control 
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in any realm of human interest. Hence the awakened issue. 

From 1915 to 1925 has been, of course, the decade of the 
world war. Europe and the colonial portions of Africa and 
Asia were embroiled in the war when the decade opened; 


‘ Germany is being readmitted to the family of the nations 


and an active process of appeasement has just begun as it 
closes. American churches began the decade praying for 
peace; they close it praying for peace; but they have spent 
most of the ten years readjusting themselves to the aston- 
ishing fact that after nineteen centuries of Christian influ- 
ence war is still as gloriously entrenched in the social scheme 
as in the days of Caesar. Because modern war has become 
a thing of peoples rather than of armies, the relation of the 
churches to war is felt as a problem of more importance 
than at any previous time. In America, as in all the other 
countries involved in the late war, this relation proved to 
be, in the main, an uncritical support of the purposes of the 
government, with the lending of aid in recruiting, rationing, 
financing, and the creation and maintenance of community 
morale. 

War reaction has swept the churches as much as any of 
our social organisms; perhaps more than most. The fate 
of the Wilsonian ideals at Versailles began the process of 
disillusionment. The fourteen points and kindred expres- 
sions had furnished the intellectual basis for American 
church support of the war; the crass realities of the treaty 
jarred many churchmen into first asking whether they had 
been deceived into serving at a sorry shrine. The treaty 
was signed in 1919; the American reaction came in time 
to register at the election of 1920; by 1921 the first voices 
were heard declaring that the churches had been fooled in 
the ideals which furnished motive and justification for bless- 
ing their nation in its participation in the great slaughter. 
It is probable that a majority of churchmen, faced with the 
choice of 1917 again, would follow substantially the course 
they then adopted. But at least a minority has been devel- 
oped strong enough to make the issue of the relation of the 
church to the state, when the state again devotes itself to 
making war, one of compelling importance. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate here the positions offi- 
cially adopted on the war issue by many church bodies. Most 
of these are stronger verbally than they are in understand- 
ing and moral purpose. But at least the record now shows 
such bodies as the federal council of churches, the Metho- 
dists, the Presbyterians, the Baptists, and many others, pro- 
nouncing war to be “sin.” The Congregationalists have 
just adopted a social creed which includes the declaration 
that “the church of Christ as an institution should not be 
used as an instrument or an agency in the support of war.” 
As the decade closes a national study conference made up 
of members of official commissions of thirty protestant 
communions adopts a platform, which says, among other 
challenging things: “The church, the body of Christ, all- 
inclusive and transcending race and national divisions, 
should henceforth oppose war as a method of settling dis- 
putes between nations and groups as contrary to the spirit 
and principles of Jesus Christ, and should declare that it 
will not as a church sanction war .... The church should 
teach patriotic support of the state, but should never be- 
come the agent of the government in any activity alien to 
the spirit of Christ.” 
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The last sentence brings into the open the fundamental 
nature of the issue raised. Theologically, it might be argued 
that the most sweeping change had been indicated when 
churches which, at the beginning of a decade, vied with one 
another in supporting a war, closed that decade stigmatizing 
war as “sin.” That would be true if we could be sure that 
the churches mean anything in this day when they talk about 
sin. But there is no uncertainty about the other issue. 
“War .... contrary to the spirit . . . . of Christ. ‘The church 
.... never .... the agent of the government in any activity 
alien to the spirit of Christ.” Here is a clear-cut issue. It has 
sufficient dynamite in it to alter the whole position of the 
church in the modern world. And that issue is a child of 
the decade now closing. 


II. 


Within ten years the church has begun to interfere ac- 
tively and on a national scale in the processes of industry. 
By that, it is not meant that the recognition of the responsi- 
bility of the church in this field is wholly a development of 
the cycle under review. The prophets began to prophesy 
as far back as the time of Kingsley and Maurice. The pres- 
ent attitude of the American churches grows directly out of 
the fearless preaching of Rauschenbusch and Ward which 
began twenty and more years ago. But it has been, never- 
theless, the passing decade which has seen the triumph of 
the truth that the churches are involved in the ethical impli- 
cations of the conditions under which all men earn their 
livelihood. 

The general acceptance of this fact is to be seen in the 
increase of organizations devoted to securing industrial facts 
and passing them on to the churches, or to bringing the 
weight of church sentiment to focus on industrial abuses. 
In the federal council, the commission on the church and 
social service has carefully been moving toward a position 
of influence during the decade. Perhaps the department of 
research and education of the same body has been even more 
successful in miaking its presence felt in connecting the 
churches with this field of dispute. Most of the protestant 
denominations have founded societies, boards, or depart- 
ments of boards, which are dedicated to service in this 
realm. The most significant development of the kind, and 
in many ways the most influential, has been the growth of 
the department of social action of the national Catholic wel- 
fare conference. 

The highwater mark of the decade remains the inter- 
church report on the steel strike. The significance of that 
report has not yet been fully comprehended. The inter- 
church movement failed, as a vast interdenominational proj- 
ect, but this one thing it did accomplish during its short-lived 
existence marks an epoch in the history of the Christian 
church. At a time when the public mood was all against 
radicalism, with a national administration pledged to the 
promotion of big business, the interchurch steel report chal- 
lenged the most powerful industrial concern in the country. 
That concern had just finished showing its power by break- 
ing a strike. It knew that it was in no danger of govern- 
mental action. Yet the weight of moral condemnation fo- 
cused by the report of the church investigators proved suf- 
ficient to alter an industrial policy which had been pro- 
claimed the touchstone of profitable manufacturing. Such 
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an achievement marks a turning point in the relations of the 
church with the world of labor. 


Ill. 


Even more striking has been the growth of a concern for 
the just regulation of political and social issues. This, too, 
has been in large measure a development of the decade. In 
the case of prohibition, of course, this is not so. National 
prohibition came during the decade largely because of the 
attention which the churches had given the issue in decades 
previous. But the decade deserves remembrance because 
of the spread of the interests of the church from a social 
issue of not more than national dimensions—when the dec- 
ade opened not even that—to a number of issues of world- 
encircling importance. 

The churches are still interested in protecting the nation 
from disintegration fostered by the commercialized liquor 
traffic. But they have other social and political issues of 
equal importance, some of which are leading'them into un- 
explored realms. They are vitally interested, for example, 
in the organization of an international order which shall 
make for peace. In the search for such an order they have 
in several instances put themselves on record in opposition 
to the political agencies to which a large part of their mem- 
bership give support. Whatever may be thought of the 
wisdom of such action, the endorsement given by churches 
to the league of nations and the world court has a signifi- 
cance not to be minimized. The American organizations 
promoting entrance into the league freely admit that they 
secure their largest backing from the churches. We belitve 
the churches to be mistaken in giving such backing un- 
der present conditions, but mistaken or not, such a policy 
does commit the churches to active participation in political 
adventures which overstep even national boundaries. 

The manner in which the churches have taken up the issue 
presented by the exclusion of orientals under the immigra- 
tion law is another evidence of an increasing interest in 
social and political matters. Documentary proof accumu- 
lates to show that the parties most interested in holding the 
question where it now is, without any attempt to satisfy 
wounded oriental sensibilities, regard the churches as their 
most positive opponents. Whatever the outcome of this 
particular question may be, it is likely that in dealing with 
other questions having implications for international under- 
standing and goodwill, congress will bear in mind the 
presence of a church constituency which is increasingly 
insistent that its point of view be considered. For decades, 
Britain’s imperialists have acknowledged the necessity of 
reckoning with a “nonconformist conscience” in that coun- 
try. The decade now closing has seen the emergence of a 
phenomenon of much the same nature in the politics of the 
United States. 

It must be admitted that the decade has seen at least one 
demonstration that not all the churches are yet ready to 
admit the implications of their own gospel in these fields. 
Brotherhood and goodwill have had a sorry time in some 
parts under the bludgeonings of the Ku Klux klan. By far 
too many congregations and preachers have been swept into 
this orgy of intolerance to allow us to cherish an easy op- 
timism as to the soundness of the church’s moral under- 
standing. But this much, at least, can be said: if many 
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churches tried to close their eyes to the ethical menace of 
the klan while it was powerful, no denomination—unless it 
may have been one of the bodies so small as to escape gen- 
eral notice—gave the klan official approval; and almost all 
the churches are recovering their poise and so hastening the 
passing of this order. 


IV. 


The decade has seen a number of internal developments 
which may influence the course of the churches for a long 
time to come. It witnessed, for one thing, the attempt to 
promote the kingdom of God by American business meth- 
ods. Not all that effort, as has already been said, was lost. 
But certainly no one will hold that it was all gain. Most of 
the large denominations went through a period of forced 
financial expansion ; the best thinkers in all thesecommunions 
now admit that there is a question as to whether the period 
of drives and super-organizations did more harm or good. 
The kingdom cometh not with observation—even of a head- 
quarters chart or of full page advertisements in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. The series of promotions carried on by 
the denominations, culminating in the interchurch world 
movement, helped to give the community a sense of the size, 
complexity and urgency of the problems with which the 
churches must deal. But it did not demonstrate the avail- 
ability of artificial high-pressure methods in setting up the 
rule of God. 

Another development of the period, of somewhat similar 
nature, has been the growth of the advertising and the busi- 
ness-income church. What the outcome of this is to be it 
is still too early to prophesy. But there is on the one hand 
the preacher who frankly avows his readiness to compete 
with commercialized amusements for the audience of the 
crowd, and on the other there is the church which identifies 
itself completely with the present commercial order by mak- 
ing its life depend on the success of a venture in bonds and 
similar investments in no whit different from those which 
make up the ordinary daily food of our acquisitive society. 


V. 


Of more importance has been the change in attitude to- 
ward the content of the Christian message, particularly as it 
is shown in the rise of a militant fundamentalism and of a 
new attitude toward missions. The basic problem is the 
old one of authority. The issue has become critical now 
because for the first time it is generally perceived that this 
The fundamentalists have rallied around a con- 
ception of authority which every day grows more untenable ; 


is the issue. 


the liberals have not yet found an authority to which they 
can give unhesitating allegiance or an intelligible popular 
interpretation. Every major religious revolution which the 
west has known has revolved around this issue. Early 
Christianity rejected the authority of the law; the medieval 
church rejected the authority of the apostles; the protestant 
church rejected the authority of the Roman order. It is of 
more than passing moment that the decade has seen the 
question of authority come up again. 

The new attitude toward missions is a large section of 
the same problem. While the authority of an inerrant in- 
spiration was acknowledged, the position of the heathen was 


easily defined. They were without God, without Christ, 
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without salvation, and /ield by most Christians to be without 
hope. The characteristic word applied to them was “dark- 
ness.” Maps were painted black, in contrast to the white- 
ness of Europe and America. Men were to be sought that 
they might be rescued. That idea began to disappear a good 
many years ago, but it is the decade now closing which has 
witnessed its defeat. There are, to be sure, groups battling 
for the authority of an inerrant Bible who still hold to the 
old notion, and who must do so while they maintain their 
present doctrinal position. But in most of the communions 
there has come a conception of all the peoples together 
searching after God; all the peoples contributing to the 
common store of knowledge of him; all the peoples in need; 
all the peoples with potentialities beyond compute. Men 
will grant such a philosophy of missions who still do not 
understand why it is that the missionary enterprise of the 
churches has, during the last ten years, come into a period 
of readjustment which is shaking it from center to circum- 
ference. 

The question of authority has sprung up in another direc- 
tion during the decade. Here again the church feels the 
change, but cannot adjust itself easily to the demands made 
by it. This is in the field of moral authority. Its most 
characteristic manifestation is in the relation of youth to 
the church, and the moral code which the church has sought 
to guard. The revolt against the authority of such a code, 
or of all external standards of conduct, is not, of course, 
confined to the younger generation. It is in its powerful 
presence among the younger generation that its significance 
for the church, however, chiefly lies. The decade has seen 
little more than the open breaking out of the revolt; the 
next decade will have to show whether or not the church 
has the wisdom and the spiritual resource wherewith to 
deal with it. 


VI. 


During the decade there has been an appreciable lessen- 
ing of communal respect for the institution of denomina- 
tionalism. The spectacle presented during the war when, 
for the sake of a national victory, it proved possible for 
Catholic and protestant, Jew and Gentile, immersionists and 
non-immersionists, predestinarians and free-willists to wor- 
ship together, has done much to undermine the denomina- 
tional system. The more liberal denominations and the 
widening liberal fringe of all denominations, recognize this, 
and are seeking to adjust themselves to it by promoting the 
formation of churches resting upon the common life of the 
community, in which the denominational connection shall 
be minimized to the utmost. 

Finally, the decade has witnessed an increasing unreadi- 
ness to accept a gospel manufactured at any sort of head- 
quarters, or to allow any ecclesiastical office holders to set 
metes and bounds for the interests and operations of the 
churches. A whole body of fellowships, commissions, 
brotherhoods and the like have sprung up, devoted to the 
emphasizing of issues and truths which the official agencies 
of the churches are held to have failed to emphasize. Like- 
wise, the custom of bringing great crowds together in mass 
conventions, there to receive such pronouncements as might 
be conceived wise by the officiary of the churches, has suf- 
fered a loss in prestige. The day of the mass convention 
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is over, at least for the purposes for which it has been used 
in the past. It is the study group, the forum, the discussion 
class—even when that group has to traverse continents to 
obtain its information—which wiil fix the thinking of most 
of the churches during the years just ahead. This change, 
too, has largely come within the decennium now closing. 


VII. 


It has not been possible even to list here all the character- 


istic developments of the past ten years. It may be that 
some omitted will be regarded in certain quarters as of more 
significance than some of those included. But sufficient 
changes have been mentioned to make the decade under 
review clearly a period of importance. Whether the 
churches are making progress or not it is not our purpose 
at this time to consider. But they can hardly be regarded 
as stagnant at the close of a ten year period during which 
they have reopened such questions as their relation to the 
state; their responsibility toward the correction of the ethi- 
cal lapses of industry; their part in the regulation of na- 
tional and international social and political issues; their 
methods of dealing witht the challenge of the cities; their 
conception of and relation to the non-Christian world; the 
validity of their denominational order; and even the basis 
of their authority, if they are to assert any authority at all. 
All must agree that the churches are certainly on the move, 
and we dare to believe that they are going forward. 


Thoughts After the Sermon 
XXV.— Dr. Fosdick, on ‘“The Open Doors”’ 


FOUND TEARS in my eyes when I came to the end 

of Dr. Fosdick’s sermon in last week’s Christian Cen- 
tury. It was not that the sermon itself moved me to that 
unusual reaction, though his message searched me through 
and through and kindled all my moral sensibilities. My 
tenderness was induced by a parallel reflection which kept 
thrusting itself repeatedly upon me as the sermon moved 
from paragraph to paragraph. Something impish kept 
breaking into my attention and saying to me, This man is 
a heretic! It is not safe for people to listen to him. A 
great Christian denomination closed its pulpit against him 
and he was forced to find another place from which to pro- 
claim his views of God and of Christ and of our human 
duty. Be on your guard! 

No doubt this interruption of my attention to the sermon 
lent piquancy to my listening. I was determined not to be 
caught unaware if the wily heretic should try to fling some 
sophistry of modernism over my mind and catch me in his 
net! At the same time, I was equally determined to get 
some good out of such a man’s sermon, if there was any 
good in it! I think I maintained this double focus of atten- 
tion more than half way through the sermon. But some- 
where along the way one focus winked itself out, as a child 
goes to sleep, and not until the preacher came to the end of 
his discourse did I realize that it had winked out. It was 
then that I found tears in my eyes. I was not at the mo- 
ment touched with any sympathy for Dr. Fosdick, though 
I do have sympathy for him and concern for his soul; for 
to be called a heretic is no prize to be grasped at, and in 
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spite of the enlarged hearing which it so often brings to 
the preacher thus distinguished, there is a certain unnatural- 
ness in his relation to his hearers which any preacher sensi- 
tive to the most wholesome conditions of a sound spiritual 
ministry would like to avoid. But I was overcome by a 
wave of pity for the church, the church that had no room 
for this prophet of the spirit, the church that had so differ- 
ent a conception of its Christianity from the conception of 
Christianity which he holds that it could not tolerate him 
in its pulpit. What else could I do but weep? 

This is the everlasting gospel, I said in my soul. If any 
man preaches any other gospel than this, he is the heretic, 
I said, not Fosdick. This is the way I understand Christ, 
and if any man preaches any other Christ let him be an- 
athema, not Fosdick. What other gospel and what other 
Christ could any soul uncorrupted by theological speculation 
find in the simple narratives of the New Testament? What 
other gospel, what other Christ, do we need but this gospel 
which Fosdick preaches in the name of this Christ ? 

The good news of a world of real values which man and 
circumstance cannot give and cannot take away—that is 
what we all hunger to hear, and for the lack of which men’s 
hearts faint in the stress and reverses of life. This inner 
world where the soul’s real triumphs are won and its real 
battles are lost—-I want my preacher to tell me about that! 
And I want him to tell me not in the words of the scripture 
alone, but in his own words whose verisimilitude will illum- 
ine and interpret the words of the scripture, even as the 
scripture illumines and interprets his words. I want him 
to tell me this gospel, not in the parroted words that pass 
like worn coins in the currency of his homilitical profession, 
but in fresh new words of his own that glow with the 
warmth of his own insight and experience. 

This Dr. Fosdick has done for me in this sermon. It 
takes me back to that mountain top event when I first read 
his “Meaning of Prayer.” I experienced something like a 
fertilization of soul under the deep plowing and seedsowing 
of this master husbandman of the inner life. For months 
afterward the last thing I did before entering my pulpit on 
Sundays was to read a paragraph or a prayer picked at 
random from this priceless volume. It kindled a flame in 
me. It made my own sermon and my prayer seem infinitely 
important. I think it was because he made God’s presence 
very real and freshened my sense of fellowship with Christ. 

What I like most about Fosdick the heretic is that he 
does not seem to care about capitalizing his heresy. He 
keeps on capitalizing his catholicity, just as if he were an 
unnoted and humble pastor directly responsible for the souls 
of the modest flock which the Father had given him to 
tend. When I reflect on this in the light of his present 
sermon I feel like saying that he is an ideal illustration of 
his own theme. The bitter circumstance of having a pulpit 
door shut against him has only driven him more surely into 
that door which no man can shut against any true preacher 
—the door that leads into the eternal verities of Christian 
experience whose treasures are both new and old... . . 

But I must not longer dwell on the preacher; it is the 
sermon that invites us. And it isa New Year sermon. The 
door of the past year is fast closing upon us all. Time 
noiselessly but firmly reaches forth his hand to shut us out- 
side the spacious chambers of this precious year, this year 
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which holds our triumphs and our failures, our hopes at- 
tained and our hopes deferred, some grief perhaps, a loss, 
a gain, a vision, a shadow—your year and mine, dear reader. 
How like mine is to yours, when all its variety is summed 
up and balanced. One lot we share, one common life, with 
all its seeming differences. How negligible the differences! 
How important the things we share in common! But the 
door is closing. The dear old year we can carry with us as 
memory, but as opportunity—alas, it is gone forever ! 

But a new door stands open to every soul of us and no 
man can shut it. We can make up for our sloth, we can 
reorder our self-centered plans, we can be brave where last 
year we were craven, we can nourish those simple roots of 
faith and generous thinking from which all moral growth 
springs, we can project our thoughts upon that high level 
the fall from which during the year now being shut away 
from us is the cause of our present inner disquiet, we can 
identify our minds and our influence with large interests, if 
circumstances and events have shut away from us some 
fond room of happiness we can open the door of that 
deeper joy that is named blessedness. No man can shut that 
door. It is hidden where no man nor any event can find it. 
But Christ opens it for all who will go with him. 

This is the gospel of the New Year. It is the everlasting 
gospel of a new start. Old things pass away. Behold I 
make all things new! 

° * @ 

For a year we have sat together, gentle readers, in this 
Christian Century pew, listening to twenty-five sermons by 
the twenty-five preachers designated by their brethren in 
the ministry as the most influential representatives of the 
American pulpit. What a feast we have had! What vari- 
ety! Whose heart has not burned within him as these men 
talked to us of the deep things of God and our souls! I 
wonder if we shall ever have so rich an experience again. 
I notice, however, that we are to hear from this same pulpit 
an equal number of British preachers during the coming 
year. They will be different, I imagine. How different, we 
shall have to wait to see. The editor, by whose generosity 
I have been allowed space to write my thoughts after hear- 
ing these American sermons, has extended his grace to in- 
clude my reflections on the British sermons. I should like 
to avail myself of this privilege. And perhaps I will. 

THe LIsTENER. 


The Good-Luck Garage 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


oe THERE was a man who builded an house for his 
Automobile, and he fain would place above the door 
a symbol of Good Luck. And he found the Shoe of an 
Horse, and he nailed it above the door of that Temple which 
he had dedicated to the worship of speed. | 

And it came to pass that I and Keturah we went that way. 
And I said unto her, Keturah. And she said, I am here. 

And I said, Behold that horseshoe above the door of the 
Garage. And when Keturah beheld it she smiled. 

And she said, That man may have the Right Idea of what 
will bring him Good Luck. 

And I said, It is even so. He may yet have to call for the 
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aid of some farmer’s horse to bring his Motor Car back to 
the Garage. 

And Keturah said, An horse may be a vain thing for 
safety, even as the Psalmist declared, but it is a good reli- 
ance when the Motor breaketh down. 

And I said unto her, Men do not easily rid themselves of 
bondage to the past. When they no longer drive an horse, 
they still will not choose their emblem of Good Luck from 
the Iron Thing they drive, but from the shoe of the Beast 
they have turned out to grass. Even so did Saul, the first 
king of Israel, despise Samuel while he was alive, and seek 
to call up his ghost after he was dead. For ideas that once 
have ruled the minds of men give way but slowly to new 
thoughts and ideals, and then leave Vestiges of their con- 
tinuity, are’ the dead hands of Institutions that have given 
way to other things better or worse still exercise their influ- 
ence on Human Conduct, and the great men of the past, and 
some others as well, still Rule us from their Urns. 

And Keturah said, Thou and I, my lord, are very nearly 
free from superstition, and we put not our trust in Horse- 
shoes and such like. Neither do we fear things numbered 
Thirteen nor remember not to do things on Friday. 

And I said, It is even so, and I do not take too seriously 
other people’s fondness for old wives’ fables and the sym- 
bols thereof. If any man careth for an Horseshoe over the 
Barn Door, I see no objection to it. But for a Garage, I 
think that I should prefer something at least as up to date 
as the automobile. 

And Keturah said, What symbol wouldest thou prefer for 
Good Luck above the door of the Garage? 

And I said, As I own no Garage I will select no Symbol 
for it. But this I would desire, that my Good Luck sign be 
as nearly up to date as my means of transportation. But 
my Luck is as good as I deserve, and other folk may have 
the Horseshoes. 

And Keturah said, Yea, and they may have the Motor 
Cars. But I enjoy the rides they give to us. 

But if I sought a Symbol, it would be the Wings of an 
Airplane, or the Motor of a Blimp. For I would choose my 
Ideals from things that belong to the Future. 


Immigrés 
HERE, at the Island, wistfully they wait— 
Wearied of seas, and cloud, and vigils drear ; 

What of the dawn? what word of luck, or cheer? 
Life more abundant, and a kindlier fate 
Rumoured behind those barriers grim and bare? 
Surely for this they paid the bitter cost— 
Heartbreak and tears; loved paths forever lost 
In trackless waves ; long nights of anxious prayer. 


And what of us, as well—God’s immigrés? 

Unto His gates, at last, do we not come 

Out of the mists and dark, friendless and dumb, 
“Alien” and “foreign”? Shall no Voice upraise 
The shout of welcome and the heartening cry? 
Oh, if Thou scan the record of the years— 
Blotted with sordid follies, blurred with tears— 
Lord, in Thy matchless mercy—Let us by! 


LauRA SIMMONS. 
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Anthracite 


By Alva W. Taylor 


HE SUSPENSION of mining in the anthracite coal 

fields is now well toward the end of its fourth month. 
The rejection by the operators of Governor Pinchot’s pro- 
posal for settlement apparently insures a fight to the finish. 
That seems to be what the operators want. They say “the 
strike habit must be broken” and their formula for attain- 
ing that much desired end is that of breaking the grip of 
the union. They have joined the open shoppers and are out 
to starve their workers into subjection. 

Anthracite has been a very profitable’ business and the 
operators have a tidy war fund laid up in the form of ex- 
cess profits, watered stock, depreciation funds and real 
estate values. The federal coal commission said there was 
a monopoly and profiteering, and Governor Pinchot has 
used the words, “a hard boiled anthracite monopoly.” The 
major part of the hard coal area covers only 500 square 
miles and seventy per cent of it is operated by eight rail- 
road companies. Without competition and with complete 
control of transportation, “the good old rule, the simple 
plan” of charging all the traffic will bear has become another 
“habit” that needs breaking. The coal commission in 1923 
said: “The fundamental fact in the anthracite coal problem 
is that these limited and exhaustible natural deposits have 
been in the absolute private possession of their legal own- 
ers, to be developed or withheld at will, to be leased for such 
royalties as could be exacted, to be transported and distrib- 
uted at such rates and in such manner as a double-headed 
railroad and coal combination might find most advantageous 
from the point of view of private profit.” 

They found that royalties equaled about one-third as 
much as the labor cost in mining, that the short haul to 
coast cities was greater than labor cost, and that the retail 
price was two and one-half times the total cost of mining. 
Every time the price is raised the royalties go up. The 
freight rates are much higher than for coal from other 
areas. Every raise in wages has resulted in an increase of 
price ranging from fifty to one hundred per cent greater 
than the increased cost of mining. The Girard estate at 
the time their report was made was drawing an annual un- 
earned income of $18,980,000 on afi original investment of 
$2,340. 


PROFITS VS. THE CHANCE TO LIVE 


The operators claim they cannot, increase wages without 
increasing costs to the public—and they are determined to 
protect the public. They say wages should be reduced, as 
few of the operators are making money. The miners reply 
that they only want a decent chance to live and that the mar- 
gin of profit is great enough to give it to them without 
charging an extra cent to the public. The operators demand 
arbitration of the wage question without reference to what 
their profits have been or may be; the miners offer to arbi- 
trate the question of wages only upon the condition that 
profits be revealed and reckoned with in fixing wages. They 
say wages should be fixed in relation to both the cost of 
living and the ability of the employers to pay; the employ- 


ers say neither of these things can be made a determinant. 
Their conception of it all is stated as that of mining with- 
out strikes, a “reasonable” price to the public, a “reasona- 
able” profit to themselves and employment for labor—not 
a,word about a “reasonable” wage for labor in the light of 
living standards, the hazards of the industry or the making 
of intelligent, resourceful citizens. 

After the investigation by the fefleral coal commission, 
see Pinchot arbitrated tle wage question and granted 
an*iticrease of ten per cent. Even this left the miner with 
a purchasing power scarcely equal to that of 1913. Like the 
railroad men, he had worked during the war as an act of 
patriotism, and then found an unwillingness to level up 
when the battle was over. The coal commission found that 
in 1921 out of 45,678 outside men only 1,856 received as 
much as $2,000 per year and that, with only 308 work days 
in the year, some of them had worked “470 days” to earn 
that much. They found one-half of these men earning less 
than $1,000 per year, and of those who received between 
$1,000 and $2,000 over-time ran up to as high as an aver- 
age of two and one-half hours for every working day on 
the one side, and under-time had run as large an average 
under the normal day on the other end. 


BELOW THE LIFE LINE 


Common labor in the mines was even more poorly paid. 
Out of 76,000 such workers, 68,900 made an average of less 
than $800 net per year. The highest paid man in the indus- 
try, the contract miner, cleared an average of $1,500 per year. 
The miners now ask for one dollar per day increase for the 
day men and a ten per cent increase for the tonnage men. 
The operators demanded a decrease in all wages. A Penn- 
sylvania commission estimated the cost of decent living at 
above $2,100 per year; miners’ wages average $1,700 per 
year and laborers much less. 

The operators claim they cannot pay more without in- 
creasing the cost to the public. The miners, claim profits 
are great enough to pay the increase without increasing cost 
to the public. The operators refuse to reveal the extent of 
their profits. Any one may know the price of coal or the 
amount of a miner’s wage, but no one outside the corpora- 
tions holding the monopoly may know what profits are. The 
various government investigators have tried ever since the 
famous strike of 1902 to discover the extent of profits, but 
always in vain. There can never be an intelligent, just arbi- 
tration of wages or anything else until profits are known. 

The coal commission found some facts and Governor 
Pinchot reported in 1923 that the margin of profits were 
three and one-half times as great as before the war. One 
company distributed as much as 137 per cent per year. An- 
other has paid 100 per cent in one year besides distributing 
a 200 per cent stock dividend in order to escape the excess 
profits tax. Another has seen its stock skyrocket from 
fifty to 130 in three years and paid dividends in one year 
greater than the total valuation granted it by the coal com- 
mission. Another has paid a dividend of fifty per cent each 
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of the past six years, and another refused to explain to the 
coal commission where something more than $30,000,000 
on its books came from. The coal commission estimated 
the water in the stock of these eight big companies at more 
than $200,000,000 and did not presume to find it all. It 
would seem that “reasonable” returns upon actual invest- 
ment would pay a living wage and then some, but the opera- 
tors say the business now really demands a wage cut. 

More than 500 miners in anthracite are killed every year, 
and about 30,000 are injured. Sinbe 1870 hard coal has 
taken 24,000 miners’ lives and maimed 1,170,000 of them. 
The average man stands to lose twenty-five days per year 
nursing an injury—and the average pay is $4.62 to $5.96 
per day when he works. 


WHY DON’T THEY SETTLE? 


The public wonders why they don’t agree and start the 
money flowing into miners’ pockets and operators’ tills. 
Winter is on and miners cannot be “enjoying a vacation” 
much after four months of idleness. Winter demands coal 
and the millions of tons on hand which increased prices 
made so profitable to operators must be about sold out, even 
with the million or two tons of “bug dust” which the allied 
manufacturers in the American Fair Trade league prove 
was dumped into the stored-up piles and panned off on the 
public at increased prices. 

But the public knows little about the merits of the con- 
troversy. The yawp about everything being labor’s fault 
has worn itself into disrepute and the feeling that business 
men would not throw away profits unless there was a good 
and sufficient reason still keeps down criticism of the opera- 
tors. Uncle Sam spent $600,000 on his coal commission, 
then stored up their findings in ordet to save $20,000 cost 
of publishing the results of their labors—or was it because 
certain very influential parties did not want them published ? 
The injunction compelling the federal trade commission to 
desist from turning the spot light upon inside fagts closed 
all avenues of discovery. Corporations and corporation 
judges look upon such things as lesé majesty. Meanwhile 
miners’ families face winter with an empty larder but with 
grim-set jaw, and the 60,000 communities that warm their 
homes with hard coal either breathe soft coal gas trying 
to burn it in furnaces not made for it or pay anywhere from 
$16 up to $30 per ton fer something they can burn. 


The miners asked an increase in wages and the check-. 


off. The operators proposed to arbitrate the wage ques- 
tion and flatly refused to grant the check-off. They pro- 
pose to scrap collective bargaining and to substitute arbi- 
tration by a-edmmittee appointed by federal judges. The 
miners feel that to scrap collective bargaining is to lose 
the greatest gain labor has made-in fifty years, and that both 
to lose collective bargaining and fail to install the check-off 
means the end of the union. That is just what the opera- 
tors feel also. Their method of breaking the strike habit 
is to break the union. That is why the miner’s jaw is firm 
set and grim while the larder grows empty. 

The miners submitted their case to arbitration after the 
war. The arbitration commission proposed to find just 
how much of a raise wages would require to equalize them 
with the increased cost of living. Their experts made a 
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scientific investigation and fixed the raisd at 27 per cent. 
Then over-night the “impartial” memberef the commission 
changed his mind and granted the exact raise the operators 
had offered, 17 per cent. That, say the miners, “has cost 
us $60,000,000 in wages,” and wages mean clothing, food, 
education for children and improved homes. Arbitrate your 
prices, they say to the operators, and we will arbitrate ours. 
The reply is not only that prices will not be arbitrated, but 
profits will not be made known as a basis for determining 
whether or not a better wage can be paid. 

As to the check-off, the miners point out the fact that 
the operators already check-off twenty-nine items. They 
admit it is good business economy to check-off rent, water, 
coal, powder, etc., instead of sending each miner a bill, wait- 
ing for pay, taking chances on delinquency and mailing out 
thousands of receipts. Only they ask why it is not as good 
for the goose as for the gander; economy means as much 
to the union as to the employer. The operators frankly say 
it cannot be accepted because it would solidify the union; 
the metivreply that the union seems to he pretty solid already 
from the way the suspension is working. The point is that 
the check-off would solidify the union against a break and 
a break is just what the operators hope to effect. They do 
not object to the check-off as a matter of method. On the 
contrary, they use it in their business. They only object to 
allowing the miners the use of it. 

The governor offered a fair compromise. The miners 
accepted it; the operators refused to accept it. The New 
York World calls it “a program which the public can heart- 
ily support.” The Scranton Times, published in the heart 
of the anthracite field, tells the operators that in refusing 
they “have estranged public sympathy of which up to this 
time they have enjoyed a share.” The governor calls upon 
the miners to surrender their demands for any stated wage 
increase and for the regular check-off. He asks the opera- 
tors to submit the facts regarding their profits as a basis 
for the arbitration they demand on wages. He guarantees 
the miners against a cut in wages and the public against an 
increase in prices. Wages are to be raised if the margin of 
profits permit of it and orily so far as they permit of it. 
A check-off is to be granted only when the individual miner 
asks it. 


THE OPERATORS’ STAND 


This answers every objection the operators have made 
to the demand for either the check-off or for a wage in- 
crease. Of course it does not enable them to break the grip 
of the union or rid the industry of collective bargaining, and 
it does compel them to reveal profits. Therefore, they reply 
to the governor that “it is impossible for us to find in your 
proposals the basis of a sound and lasting settlement and 
for the same reason they cannot be considered as a basis 
for conference and negotiation.” In fact there is to be no 
negotiation if they win all they are out to win. 

The operators stand today where they stood in 1902, 
when President George F. Baer of the Reading told John 
Mitchell, Theodore Roosevelt, the miners and the public 
that the “rights and interests of the laboring man will be 
protected and cared for, not by the labor agitators, but by 
the Christian men to whom God in his infinite wisdom has 
given the control of the property interests of the country.” 
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Make It a World Court of Peace! 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


R. HUDSON says yes. Mr. Hard says no. I won- 
der if my readers will think I am trifling if I say 
something that sounds like both yes and no. I am not 
trifling. I am in favor of a mode of adiference to the world 
court which I think will dispel all of Mr. Hard’s objections 
and which will not only achieve our adherence to a world 


‘court as Mr. Hudson desires, but will make it a real court, 


capable of functioning on behalf of permanent peace among 
the nations. 

The essence of this reconciling proposal lies in making a 
distinction between entrance. and continuance. I propose 
that we enter the court at once with the Harding-Hughes 
reservations, and provide in our act of adherence that our 
continued adherence after five years shall be conditioned 
upon the achievement of the outlawry of war. 

This proposal rests upon two undisputed facts: first, that 
this court is a weakling court, and secondly, that in no 
sense do the nations signatory to it address themselves to 
the task of ridding the world of war. There exists, as I 
see it, no reason whatever why the United States should 
join another world court in addition to the one to which 
we already belong unless the new court is of such a charac- 
ter that it offers hope of functioning as a substitute for war. 
It is the hatred of war and the yearning for permanent 
peace that prompts such public support as is now being 
given the proposal to adhere to the new court. Yet its most 
assiduous and ubiquitous advocate, Professor Hudson, 
warns us “not to expect too much from the world court.” 
“I cannot say,” he adds, “that it has prevented any wars, 
nor that it ever will prevent any.” He is willing to concede 
that fifty years hence we may expect that by the process of 
judicial settlement of disputes, “war will be of less likely 
resort!” If the thousands of peace lovers who are support- 
ing the world court movement were convinced, as I am con- 
vinced, that what Mr. Hudson says is true, and that our 
membership in this court would not advance the cause 
of permanent peace in any appreciable degree, they would 
abandon the crusade on behalf of it. 

Yet there are two facts of which it would be well to 
take account before abandoning the crusade. One is the 
fact that the other nations in this court greatly desire us 
to adhere to it. The other is the fact that we of America 
greatly desire to share with other nations in some form of 
world organization which promises to make/for peace. 
Suppose we take advantage of these two facts. Sippose we 
accept the court as it is and adhere to it, and suppose we 
indicate in our act of adhering that our participation after 
five years will depend upon the nations, including our own 
nation, agreeing to outlaw war and making this court strong 
enough to function in a society of nations from which the 
war system has been expelled. That, I am sure anybody 
can see, would tie the peace idea into the very structure 
of the court. As a result, the whole world would be un- 
etscapably confronted during the next five years with the 
proposal to outlaw war. And thig is what the peace con- 





science desires whether in America or Europe—the outlaw- 
ing of war. This is what the Christian church yearns for. 
It would seem as if in the proposal to adhere to the world 
court with this reservation as to our continuance divine 
providence had actually devised a way by which the con- 
science of all civilized peoples may be confronted simul- 
taneously with the decisive and definitive choice between a 
world at peace and a world at war. 


I, 


It should be made explicit that this proposal to capitalize 
our act of. adherence to the court by making it an unprece- 
dented stroke for the expulsion of war from the legal con- 
stitution of civilized society carries with it no implication 
whatever of superior virtue on the part of the United States. 
It is important to say this, because there are some Ameri- 
cans whose thought of their country is all wrapped up in 
shame, so far as her moral leadership in international affairs 
is concerned. They shrink with a holy squeamishness if any 
one proposes that America shall have a peace policy of 
her own. Who are we, they wail, that we should have any 
plan, or even any mind, of our own on world peace—we, 
truants from the great league which Europe formed chiefly 
in response to our demand? It ill becomes the United States, 
they say, to advise Europe, or challenge Europe or dictate 
to Europe, and certainly we shall make ourselves not only 
ridiculous but offensive if we assume to take a leading 
moral role in the outlawing of war. It is left to this 
prodigal nation to arise and come back to Geneva in peni- 
tence and to plead to be let into the world court by Europe’s 
grace and on Europe’s terms. 

For this repulsive, unpatriotic groveling I have nothing 
but contempt. Yet it is the prevailing mood which organized 
and persistent propaganda from New York headquarters 
has succeeded in inducing among the churches of the coun- 
try. The only reason why I refer to it here is to anticipate 
its silly reaction to my proposal by pointing out that in mak- 
ing outlawry of war a condition of America’s continuance 
in the world court, after five years of participation, we 
imply not the slightest suggestion of moral superiority on 
the part of the United States. We assume no holier-than- 
thou attitude. Once in the court with this outlawry of war 
condition, it is by no means sure that America will be the 
first nation to take favorable action in effectuating the con- 
dition which we have ourselves set up. We who are Ameri- 
cans hope that our country will be the first to act after the re- 
solution of adherence is passed, but we cannot be certain 
that our people will rise more quickly to this unprecedented 
opportunity to abolish war than will some other peoples. It 
would be no surprise if Canada should beat us to it. Sweden 
and Denmark would be likely to take early action. France 
—I am not thinking of the French government now, but of 
the French people—has profound reasons for accepting this 
proposal as a veritable godsend. There is no telling. The 
United States would simply say to the other nations: We 
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wish profoundly to share in the establishment of a great 
court of international justice; we accept this court as a 
place to begin; we know, however, that no court of law can 
hope to compete with war so long as the institution of war 
exists under the sanction of law; while our membership 
in the world court involves this nation in risks of-entangle- 
ments with the politico-military conflicts and competitions of 
other nations which our people are rightfully unwilling per- 
manently to assume, we are willing to take these risks for 
five years only; these risks are all tied in with the war sys- 
tem; if the institution of war were abolished there would be 
no risk which we would not wiliingly assume in any reason- 
able plan of international cooperation; we enter this court, 
therefore, in the hope that, amongst us all, the way may be 
found within five years to destroy the institution of war as 
a legal competitor of this court, to delegalize the war system, 
to outlaw it by focusing upon it the united will of all 
civilized nations in a universal treaty abjuring war and 
plighting their oath not to resort to it; if, working together, 
this great goal can be attained, our adherence to the court 
will be permanent; if it cannot be attained our present act 
of adherence will carry no farther than the five year period. 

There is no assumption of moral superiority, no spirit of 
dictation, in such a proposal. The United States simply 
says that we will sit down with the other nations and con- 
sider if together we can cutlaw war. 


II. 


It is important to make clear also that the outlawry of war 
is not an act extraneous or irrelevant to the institution of 
the court itself. Ff it were it would be entirely capricious 
and arbitrary to make our continuance in the court dependent 
upon the outlawry of war. It would be a mere trade. We 
would give our adherence to the court in exchange for the 
outlawry of war. The United States might just as well 
say, We will give our adherence to the court if the soviet 
regime is abandoned in Russia, or if Britain makes India 
free, or if Canada is willing to be annexed to the United 
States. Such proposals would be utterly extraneous and 
irrelevary to the court proposal. But the outlawry of war 
is of aiiicene of any international court that promises 
anything in the way of permanent peace. With the institu- 
tion of war, as now, the most legal thing in international 
society, a world court will be one kind of court; with war 
outside the law, condemned by the law as a crime, its 
institutional and legal status overthrown, a wor!d court will 
be a totally different kind of court. 

I may as well state my deepest conviction in interna- 
tional relations right here. It sounds so much like a dogma 
that I could wish to evade the necessity of stating it. But 
I cannot evade it. I have reached a state of mind—lI, 
trained in the school of the pragmatists!—where I have 
no faith whatever in any scheme for world peace that does 
not begin with the outlawry of war. Any leagues, courts, 
alliances, protocols, Locarnos, disarmament conferences— 
any scheme or pact or institution which, offered as an instru- 
ment of peace, leaves war in its immemorial status as a legal 
institution is rejected by my mind in advance. I may grate- 
fully welcome this treaty, or that alliance,—for example the 
Locarno treaties—as affording a temporary modus vivendi, 
a device for lengthening the breathing space between wars, 
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but as a real solution of the problem of war and peace, | 
reject them all utterly. I am so sure that the great forces 
of economic and racial and political self-interest and pride 
inevitably tend toward perennial clash between nations t 

I regard war as inevitable, so long as war is legally and 
righteously available. I am not sure that conflicts might not 
for a time sporadically occur in a society in which the na- 
tions had outlawed war and foresworn their right to resort 
to it; but of this I am sure, that the only hope of permanent 
peace in civilized society lies in the direction in which the 
nations would find themselves looking when once they had 


destroyed the legal status of the institution of war. 


Ill. 


We hear that Locarno is a step toward the outlawry of 
war ; that the league is a step toward the outlawry of war; 
that disarmament is a step toward the outlawry of war; that 
the world court is a step toward the outlawry of war. All 
such talk denotes an obfuscation of mind as to what out- 
lawry of war means. If we are to talk in terms of “steps, 
steps, steps,” I have reached the solid conviction that the 
absolute first step toward the abolition of war is to outlaw 
war. With this “step” once deliberately and solemnly taken, 
with the war system disentangled from the legal fabric of 
civilized society and cast out as an enemy of society, against 
whose return all the sanctions of law and national honor 
are erected, there will be steps enough remaining to be taken 
before society will be utterly safe against its revival. But 
these steps, please God, will have this advantage over all 
“steps” now glibly proposed against war: they will be taken 
in the right dieection, with the backing of law and not in 
the teeth of the law. 
hard enough to take this initial step, war, institutionalized 
and protected by law, lurking in the shadow of all the Lo- 
carnos and courts and leagues which our diplomats can de- 
vise, waiting its high hour, will surely return to wreck the 
social order that tolerates it. When war lifts its “heel it 
treads down every convention and treaty and league and 
court in the entire sweep of its unchallenged jurisdiction. 
It is not only natural but it is its right to do so. War out- 
laws civil society. To abolish war there is only one way, 
and that way is for civil society to outlaw war! 

This is why I cannot get excited over the proposal to go 
into the world court without an outlawry reservation as to 
our continuance. I cannot see that the court as it stands 
means anything at all in relation to the high call of this 
hour to abolish war. Our mere adherence would in no sense 
be a step toward making war a crime, Nor does our ad- 
herence promise in the least degree to make it easier for the 
nations to take that step. If we go into the court with no 
reservation as to our continuance, hoping afterward to un- 
dertake the project of outlawing war, the necessary proced- 
ure would be precisely the same as if we had refused to go 
in. Such procedure would have nothing at all to do with 
the existence of the court. War cannot be outlawed by the 
court, if the court lives for a thousand years. War cannot 
be outlawed by tlae league, if the league lives for a thousand 
years. Court or no court, league or no league, there is only 
one conceivable way effectually to outlaw war, and that is 
for the nations, as nations, to sign a universal treaty 
declaring war a crime and pledging their solemn oath not 





Unless and until the nations hate war | 
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to resort to it. You can take all the “steps” imaginable, 
but until this primary step is taken all your steps lead where 
all such steps have always led, into the blind alleys of illu- 
sion and futility. 

IV. 


I found myself in the gallery of the United States sen- 
ate on Thursday, December 17th. The debate on the world 
court was to begin. The galleries were crowded, chiefly 
with women—Christian women for the most part, no doubt, 
who had come to Washington to make their presence felt 
on behalf of our adherence to the world court. Senator 
Swanson, author of the resolution of adherence, arose to 
speak. He talked of peace, of substituting law for force, a 
court of justice for war, and even declared for the outlawry 
of war. It was from this background that he asked the 
United States to adhere to the world court. I have given a 
great deal of study to the world court and the league of 
nations, and I have found no thinnest shred of law nor any 
sort of provision or promise in the fabric of this court which 
points in the direction of outlawing war. But the senator’s 
eloquent introduction melted my preconceptions, and I de- 
termined to follow him carefully to see if by chance he 
would disclose some law or fact or provision in connection 


with this court whjch I had overlooked and which would 


give me some just ground to share in the ardent support 
which the Christian women around me were giving to the 
court proposal. 

For three hours I listened, and though I was hungry and 
fatigued with two hours waiting before the speech began, 
I followed alertly the entire analysis of the court which the 
senator set forth. But he revealed not a single law or pro- 
vision or promise in the structure of the court which added 
in the slightest degree to the likelihood that any really vital 
dispute between nations would not lead to war in the fu- 
ture, with this court existent, and America adhering to it, 
as inevitably as such disputes have led to war in the past. 
Mars was still left in his immemorial position of final-ar- 
biter. Not a single suggestion for the outlawry of war was 
disclosed by the senator’s three hour analysis. Not a single 
reason was given for believing that the United States or any 
other nation, for that matter, would rather submit a dis- 
pute to this court than to the older world court at the 
Hague to which we already belong. Indeed the whole tenor 
and effect of this very high-sounding address seemed to be 
to emphasize the harmlessness, the insignificance and the 
impotence of this court. And when on the next day I heard 
Sénator Walsh, in the same place, with echoing reiteration 
declare that by our adherence we assume no obligation what- 
ever, and acquire no right whatever, that we undertake 
nothing and hazard nothing and acquire nothing, I kept 
wondering what all the fuss, then, was about. Surely peace, 
I pondered, cannot be bought for nothing! And war can- 
not be exorcised by nothing! A capricious notion kept 
coming back to my foolish mind and I wondered whether 
that now obsolete church song of my boyhood, “O to be 
nothing, nothing,” was to be revived on an international 
scale as a hymn celebrating our taking the “next step” to- 
ward peace! But my whimsical reflections were arrested by 
Senator Walsh himself who went on to assure his colleagues 
and the country and me that “by adhering to the court we 
take but a feeble, halting step in the direction of promoting 
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world peace—as a Frenchman would say, a polite gesture. 
Staggering as it may seem, there are those who maintain 
that we should not even make that gesture.” 

Staggering or not, Mr. Senator, there are those who main- 
tain precisely that. And I, in all respect and in all humil- 
ity, am one of them. I consider it a profound insult to the 
conscience of America to ask her to spend the enormous 
volume of peace passion which has been developed on so 
wide a scale, and with such intensity, around the world court 
proposal only to learn from the lips of the distinguished 
senators and from the President himself, that the act of 
adherence is only a polite gesture, involving “nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing” beyond the payment of the bagatelle of 
perhaps $25,000 a year as our share for the upkeep of the 
court! I looked over to the women, the Christian women, 
who had traveled far to be present on these opening days, 
who had gone without their lunch in order td hold their 
seats, and who thus combined with their prayers for peace 
the biblical virtue of fasting—I looked toward these Chris- 
tian women and I wondered if this was the conception of 
the court under which they had been won to their crusader- 
like support of,it. And then I recalled the statement of a 
very distinguished.woman who a few weeks ago addressed 
a certain woman’s club on the same day that I spoke be- 
for it. She described our adherence to the court as “‘a mere 
step, a little step, just a teenie weenie step,” and yet she 
said we ought to take it! 


V. : 


I say, befdre God, we ought not to take it! If we do 
take this “teenie weenie step,” if we do make this “polite 
gesture,” if we do go in for this “irreducible minimum,” as 
President Hibben approvingly described it, the great God 
of nations will not hold America guiltless at his judgment 
bar! Who that has a moral stomach in him does not turn 
sick at this twiddling of thumbs by a nation which gave the 
lives of 60,000 of her sons and twenty-eight billion dollars 
in a war to end war, and by a church which declares on 
every occasion that it will be satisfied with nothing short of 
the outlawry of war? Surely this is no hour for “teenie 
weenie steps,” and “polite gestures” and “irreducible mini- 
mums.” This is the most fateful hour since the church of 
Christ was born. No such opportunity was ever given to 
the Christian church to get its essential conscience on the 
world’s chief collective sin actually clothed in a powerful 
act of the most powerful nation on the planet, which act by 
that nation would confront the whole world of nations with 
the challenge and the chance to abolish the entire war sys- 
tem. 

What we should demand of our government is that in- 
stead of an “irreducible minimum,” it should go in for an 
irreducible maximum ; instead of a “polite gesture” it should 
deal a fatal blow at Mars; instead of a “teenie weenie step” 
it should tie up to its acf*of adherence to this new court 
such a condition of continuance as would precipitate a revo- 
lution in the thinking of all mankind on the question of war 
and peace. As the presbytery of Chicago said in the noble 
resolution passed by them two weeks since, this is a “pro- 
vidential opportunity.” That means that God made the op- 
portunity. We shall be faithless and guilty of sin against 
God if we let it pass! 








Youth Considers the Church 


By Frederick K. Stamm 


HE CHURCH I serve could, I suppose, in many re- 
spects be called an average church. It numbers among 
its membership all kinds of people. There are the rich and 
the poor, the cultured and the less cultured, and that large 
group of people which we call, for lack of a better name, 
the middle class. Perhaps in one respect we are above the 
average, for each year we gain from fifteen to thirty young 
men and women who have graduated from our high schools, 
and at present we have thirty-five college students. I do 
not know a year for the past four years when we had less 
than twenty-five college students. These thirty-five stu- 
dents are enrolled in seventeen different colleges and uni- 
versities in the country. Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Laf- 
ayette, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Pennsylvania State, 
Syracuse, and nine others have students from this church. 
When it comes to the question of religion—and that is 
mainly what I want to write about—I do not know where 
you could find a better cross-section of the religious think- 
ing of American youth than this. 
I like to know what these young people are thinking in 
I hear it said so often that the colleges 
are making atheists out of our young people, and it would 
be much better for the religious life of the nation if our 
young people would not go to college. My recollection is 
that I did not find it so when I went to college. Of course, 
I learned some things I did not know before, and I got some 


the way of religion. 


“shocks” to my previous conception of the universe, but I 
think I was more religious after my college course than I 
was before. At least I think I had a more common sense 
religion. Religion as a scheme had passed out of my think- 
ing and I was finding my religion as a life. And I have 
always been of the conviction that the youth of today are 
But I 
I wanted to know just how they looked 
upon the church, its teaching, its preaching and its program. 


just as good as the former generation of youth. 
wanted to know. 


SEEKING STUDENT OPINION 


I had suppers for these college students in former years, 
but these suppers were mainly social affairs. This year I 
was determined to talk religion with them. Twenty-seven 
of these college students were there. I told them that I 
wanted to discuss religion with them; that I had prepared 
a few questions which I should like them to answer. I told 
them, also, that I hoped they would be very frank in the 
expression of their opinions. They should forget that I 
was present and be as free in their discussion as though 
they were sitting in their fraternity houses discussing the 
subject among themselves. If they had any criticisms to 
make against me, they should make them. I had called them 
together to find out their thinking and I would take the 
consequences even though their criticism should be directed 
against me. Well, they were very franak. Here are the 
questions I asked them: 

1. Some folks say that the students are lost to the church 
school when they go to college. They were regular atter:’ 
ants before they went away, but when home for vacatiou 
they seldom or never attend. ‘Why? 
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2. What difference do you find between the religious 
teaching you received in your home school and the religious 
teaching you receive in college? 

3. What difference do you find between the preaching in 
your home church and the preaching you hear in college? 

4.. What is your home church doing that offers a satisfac- 
tory challenge to the modern-minded, dead-in-earnest college 
student ? 

5. What in your conception is Christianity—a set of 
doctrines or a way of life? 

6. What is the church doing to meet the social and politi- 
cal conditions of the time? 


ai * SOME MINDS CLOSED 


ook us two hours and more to discuss these questions. 
No oe made a move to leave. All were alert and it seemed 
as though they were glad for the opportunity to express 
themselves freely. From the answers I received I believe 
this is a fairly true picture of the situation: 

First of all; I discovered that a small percentage of that 
group did not have real convictions. They had been in 
classrooms and were going through the curriculum of the 
college without, having, had their grey matter disturbed 
much. They were immune to new ideas. In fact they 
seemed totally oblivious to the fact that any new ideas had 
ever been presented to them. If they had any ideas before 
they went to college, there had been no perceptible change. 
Thus it goes with some people. *They can sit under preach- 
ing or teaching of the best sort for years at a stretch with- 
out “catching” anything. Let the psychologist explain this. 

In the second place, however, as I expected, the majority 
were alert and ready to cut into the traditional conceptions. 
And what they said would certainly have made me mad had 
I been cocksure that what I was doing as a minister was 
the right thing and that the church was as near perfect in 
its preaching and its program as it could be. As near as 
I could put it down this is what these college students told 
me that evening: 


CHURCH SCHOOL OUTGROWN 


“It is true that we do not come back to the church school 
as regularly as before we went away, and the reason is that 
often we find we have outgrown the teacher. We have 
learned some things we did not know before. We are not 
indifferent, but we have problems in religion which we did 
not have before. The teacher usually knows little about 
these problems. If we could find some teacher in the school 
who had passed through the same problems and could appre- 
ciate our difficulties and understand our doubts, we would 
be glad to find our way into the church school when we 
return.” 

When it came to comparing the teaching and preaching of 
religion in the home church with that which they get in col- 
lege, they delivered a broadside. “We get a rather naive 
conception of religion from the average church school 
teacher. The earth was made in so many days, the Bible 
must be believed from cover to cover, Jesus was some sort 
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of heavenly being masquerading here upon the earth in the 
form of a man, and a lot of other junk which the colleges 
do not teach. We had to readjust ourselves and some of 
us are not altogether adjusted yet. As to the preaching, 
we find that so many preachers in the home church think 
of their work merely as a way of making a living. They 
must be careful what they say so that they will not offend 
their wealthy parishioners. We feel that they are not 
searchers after truth. 

“In college we hear great preachers. They tell us what 
they think and tell it straight. They are prophets of right- 
eousness. To come back home and to go to church is more 
of a bore than an inspiration. Why must our home preach- 
ers constantly be using the same old terminology? We 
often go to the college preachers with some perplexing prob- 
lem. But the average home preacher is not that kind of a 
man. We do not feel like going to him with our doubts. 
He has his set ways and does not understand us. He is 
liable to tell us to believe just what the Bible say and to 
forget our infidel views. Some of us have tried it. Then 
again, you preachers talk too much about Peter and Paul 
and not enough about present-day problems. Why in the 
world do you always have to drag in by the ears all the old 
Bible characters in every sermon you preach? You seem 
to be able to fit them into every sermon you preach.” (Just 
here I had a mental picture of some of my sermons. ) 


LIFE NOT DOCTRINES NEEDED 


“Then, too, why do preachers at home always harp on 
the necessity of belief in certain doctrines? Why do you 
not tell us something about Christianity as a life? We 
want to know how to live. We are deeply interested in 
religion, but not in dogma. We know that there is such 
a thing as sin, for we see it and feel it in our lives. We 
know that there is such a thing as salvation and that Jesus 
is the perfect revelation of God. But when you preachers 
talk about sin you make it an abstract thing, and in telling 
us how to get rid of it you go round by Robin Hood’s barn 
so far that we become mystified and feel that salvation is 
such an intricate thing that we give up in despair.” 

The final criticism that these college students threw at me 
was this: “The church is so old fogey. The older folks 
seem to think thgt the church ought to be run for them. 
Of course they are glad when the young people take an 
active interest in the church, meaning thereby the kind of 
interest that they want them to have. They run the church 
as it has been run for thirty years. No change, no percep- 
tion of the changing religious and social viewpoint of youth. 
There is little in the average church that leads the young 
man or woman to think that the church is interested in 
the social and political conditions of the day. It has little 
interest in any kind of religion save individual religion. It 
has no social vision. 

“Then, too, we cannot see that church membership and 
church going makes any perceptible change in the lives of 
many of the prominent members. They do not carry their 
religion over into their business and into their daily con- 
tacts. We hear them swear, we see them gamble, and we 
hear of their inhuman treatment of employes. We see 
80 little difference between the church member and the man 
who makes no profession. If there is any difference, the 
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chances are that the man who does not go to church is more 
Christian in his dealings with his fellow-man than is the 
man who goes to church regularly. There is frequently 
little in the church to challenge a young man or woman who 
has grown to see that Christianity is bigger and better than 
the church members would lead one to believe it is.” 


HIGH SCHOOL ACQUIESCES 


By the time these fireworks were over, I was wondering 
just how fully they had included their own minister in these 
criticisms. One thing I did know and that was that they 
had taken me at my word and held nothing back. I got 
what I was looking for, and to be frank about it, just about 
what I expected to get if they would speak their minds. 

But the church is not made up of college students alone. 
I have another group. They are not college students. Most 
of them are high school graduates and are now engaged in 
earning a living in banks, offices, shop and factory. There 
are about fifty in this group. I have the privilege of teach- 
ing them—perhaps I should say of being taught by them— 
every Sunday morning. And just here let me say that I 
think it would be a fine thing for every preacher to teach 
a class of young folks. I have a great time with them. We 
discuss some live questions. And it is “some” discussion. 
Every shade of opinion is expressed and in many instances 
the opinions rfin parallel with those expressed by the college 
students. 

From my intercourse with these youth, I should like to 
close this article with a few obServations. First of all, con- 
trary to the oft-expressed judgment that the present day 
youth are the worst ever, I more firmly convinced myself 
of the thing in which I have long believed, and which every 
older person ought to know, even though that older person 
has never read a word of psychology, that youth is the 
most religious and most ideal person in the world. They 
excuse no shams. They recognize that religion must be 
simon-pure. If religion is ever going to be taught to the 
rising generation it must be done, not by setting up a lot 
of precepts and saying, “Thus and thus shalt thou do or 
not do,” but by making them see that what we call religion 
issues out and runs over into the werkaday world beyond 
the confines of the four walls of a church at a Sunday ser- 
vice. 

Second, youth are critical. They leap at conclusions. 
This is as it should be. They have had little experience of 
sorrow. They have no wrinkled brows. Some day they 
will have other experiences and their judgment will doubt- 
less be toned down. But we must not try to give them 
these experiences before the time comes. They are adven- 
turous spirits, always looking for new lands to conquer. 
Nothing is impossible for them, and they cannot think as 
does maturity. They see no obstacles. If they did, we 
should pity them. They will see enough obstacles as they 
grow older. But if they ever come to the place where they 
see too many and regard them too seriously they will be 
just where many of us are—in the rut. 

Third, every preacher who has not yet done so, must use 
a different terminology in his preaching. He must have an 
eye for youth and a mind which thinks with youth, not for 
them. For youth is determined to be himself, and will be 
himself in spite of apything we can do or say. We were 
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ourselves, and pretty much so, when we were their age, and 
we have no right to demand that they be as we are now. 
1 am reminded that Jesus said, “Except ye become as chil- 
dren.” But for some reason or other we have never read 
these words aright, or we did not want to read them aright. 
For we have been marvelous in our insistence upon making 
children and young people become like ourselves. When 
we once get the mind, not of puerility, but of manly youth, 
we shall have some influence with youth. 

Fourth, it is high titme.for the church to forget its de- 
nominationalism, its man-made doctrines and dogmas, and 
challenge youth on the only basis upon which Jesus ever 
challenged men, and that is, the ideals of the kingdom of 
God. I know there is a certain element of both college and 
non-college students who want to remain sectarian and who 
find refuge from the perplexing problems of our social or- 
der within the ritual of the church. But for the mass of 
youth there is a constant seeking after religion as the ex- 
pression of life in terms of service to God and man. 

My last observation seems to me to be the most serious. 
And here I have a criticism of youth, which is not essen- 
tially a criticism of the youth, but of the teaching or lack of 
teaching he has received during his growing years concern- 
ing the function and mission of the church. This observa- 
tion grows out of a question which I have put to college 
students, to non-college students, to different groups of peo- 
ple, old and young, “Why do you belong to church?” I 
have asked this time and again during the course of my 
ministry. And from the average young man and woman, 
and from the average older person, I have received few 
intelligent answers. Somehow or other church membership 
has been looked upon as a sacrament, as an ark of safety, 
as a fetish, without any intelligent idea as to what the 
church is for and why they belong fo it. 
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Judging from what the youth know about the real pur. 
pose of the church, something has been lacking in their 
instruction. Ask the average young man or woman who is 
a member of the church why he belongs to it, and he will 
tell you because his parents told him to join, or because he 
had reached the age when most young people join the 
church, or because others were joining, or because it was 
necessary to take communion, or because it was custom. 
There is rarely the thought e€pressed that joining the 
church is a high adventure, thatthe church is a great organi- 
zation for the purpose of putting into operation the ideals 
of Jesus. There seems to be little in the mind of the youth 
which links him to a great Personality, becoming a yoke- 
fellow with Christ, or a follower of Jesus for the purpose 
of doing something definite in the interest of righteousness. 

I do not blame the youth. They are just as eager to do 
right as they ever were. They just do not know. This 
condition has its roots in the past, and whatever we are 
harvesting is the result of what we have sown. We older 
people must repent in dust and ashes. We are the ones 
to blame. The church is to blame for teaching the idea 
that church membership is something which gives a free 
passport to heaven at death, and an escape from hell. Of 
course that is not the embodiment of the teachings of the 
church, but that is what it has amounted to in the expression 
we have given to it by our words and our manner of con- 
duct. “Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of this- 
tles?” You can’t rear a generation of adventuressome 
Christians and church membets dedicated to the proposition 
that Jesus is the embodiment of righteousness in the social, 
the political, the industrial and individual life of the world, 
out of a teaching that stubbornly refuses to express Chris- 
tianity in these terms. But there is a wonderful generation 
ready for our venture, if we will give them worthy training. 


\ 


The Book World 


An American Administrator in Persia 


ROBABLY NO COUNTRY seems more remote and un- 

known to the average man than Persia. It is one of those 
almost forgotten frontiers which is only mentioned when atten- 
tion is drawn to it on the way to some more famous region— 
Turkey, Russia or India. The student of history remembers it 
as the scene of the heroic activities of Cyrus and Darius, or as 
the empire that passed from ancient records with the tgiumph 
of Alexander at Arbela. The archeologist recalls it as the 
land of the Bebistun inscription that opened to modern science 
the mysteries of the cuneiform writings. Lovers of poetry 
think of it as the home of Firdusi, Hafez and Omar Khayyam. 
And the connoiseur of oriental rugs and brasses is fatniliar 
with the names of Teheran, Kermanshah and Tabriz. But 
Persia seems to the ordinary person like a land that has been 
mislaid or passed by in the procession of the centuries. 

Yet in spite of its bondage to ancient customs, and its slow 
awakening to the significance of modern events, it is not with- 
out men of intelligence, who have watched the movements of the 
outer world, and have become interested in the arousal of their 
people to appreciation of their opportunities. Some of them 
have been students in the institutions of the west. Others 
have traveled widely and come to know that Persia has a 


_place in the sun, if it once sets itself to national problems. Then 


the pressure from without has been steady and increasing. The 
missionary and the educator have penetrated the unknown 
land. Mohammedan and Parsee circles have been stirred: by 
the advent of Christianity. And the trader has arrived, coming 
from England, Germany and Russia, and seeking the privilege 
of projecting railroads, telegraph lines, and motor roadways, and 
of controling the exports of the land, the chief of which are 
petrolium and opium. 

The government of a country so oriental as this is sure to be 
slow and corrupt. An absentee ruler, the shah, who has dis- 
covered in recent years that the bright lights of Paris are more 
attractive even than the gardens of Teheranp came at last to be 
almost a stranger to his people, and so has suffered the penalty 
of expulsion from the throne. The administration of affairs 
has been traditionally slow and corrupt. Taxes rarely reached 
the central greasury, but were diverted to the pockets of self- 
enriching officials. Public intérests were slighted, and justice 
was bought and sold. It is the old story of oriental greed and 
graft. Perhaps not more common in the east than in the west, 


but less under criticism, and more intrenched against discovery 
and punishment. 

In order to remedy the finances of the land, and give it 4 
better standing in the commerce of the world, as well as a more 
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solvent administration, foreign advisors have been sought from 
time to time. In 1900 the customs were placed in charge of 
officials from the west. In 1903 a Belgian director was for a 
time in charge of the treasury. In 1907 M. Bizot, a French 
expert, was made financial advisor, and remained for two years 
in that position. In 1911 Mr. W. Morgan Shuster went to 
Persia with a group of American assistants, on the invitation 
of ‘the shah’s government, to reorganize and administer the 
finances of the country. He was soon made treasurer-general 
by the majless, or parliament, and was proceeding to set matters 
in order, with the good will of the national leaders, when inter- 
national complications brought his work to an unfortunate end, 
of which an account may be found in his well-known work, 
“The Strangling of Persia.” 

After various experiments, and brief tenancies of the advisory 
position by Belgian and British officials, Dr. A. C. Millspaugh 
was suggested to the Persian government by the American 
department of state, and since 1922 has been in charge of the 
financial administration of Persia. In the volume recently 
written by him, Tae American Task tn Persia (The Century 
Co., $3.00) an account is given of his experiences in the difficult 
work of organizing and administering a competent system of 
tax collections, customs duties, official stipends, and other fea- 
tures of the financial side of oriental life. In the process of 
this service he was of course brought into intimate contact 
with the political leaders of all parties; Of some of them he 
writes with genuine appreciation as men of ability, who wish to 
see Persia emerge from oriental lethargy and take its place 
among the nations of the modern world. The shah is pictured 
in all his unpopularity, which goes far to explain the recent de- 
position, and a vivid account is given of the new dictator, who 
was at that time premier and commander-in-chief. This able 
leader, Reza Khan, is said to be just the sort of person to 
take over the powers in the state. Dr. Millspaugh has thus far 
found him friendly, and appreciative of the services rendered 
the country by the American financial staff. 

Persia is a country capable of large development. Russia 
appears to be deeply interested in the cultivation of friendly 
relations with it. A recent report says that the soviet govern- 
ment has presented to the Persian people a large amount of 
wheat to relieve the shortage there, and offers to sell further 
supplies at low prices. Turkey is also a near neighbor, and 
probably the examples of these two countries have had much 
to do in making the Persian people weary of their useless dy- 
nasty, and ready to welcome a new and more modern ruler, 
even though, like Lenin and Mustapha Kamel, he is a dictator. 

One misses in this informing volume any references to the 
large amount of religious and educational work carried on in 
Persia under American Christian auspices, chiefly Presbyterian. 
Certainly the growth of such influences would be one of the 
most important items in the development of the country. The 
unit of value in Persia is the toman, and Dr. Millspaugh men- 
tions it scores of times without once indicating its worth in 
terms that readers would understand. He also overworks some 
few words that appear to be favorites, of which “disponibles,” 
sometimes spelt “disponsibles,” is one of the most commonly 
employed. So far as this reviewer knows, it is not found in 
any dictionary, but it appears to mean, in the doctor’s vocabu- 
lary, an official out of a job. 

The author has recently made a visit back to the states, but 
has probably returned to Teheran by this time. It is to be 
hoped that he remains some years at the head of the American 
finance commission, and if the astute and ambitious Reza Khan 
Pahlevi remains in lonely power all the more will there be 
need of expert financial direction in the unfolding of a national 
program of expansion and progress. Herpert L. WILLETT. 


Essays, Drama, Verse, Fiction 


HE DISCOVERY of the Pancnatantra (Univ. of Chicago 
Press, $4.00) will be for most readers comparable to the dis- 
covery of a new continent or, more accurately perhaps, to the find- 
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ing of an ancient civilization of major importance and with a 
surprisingly high level and wide range of culture. The Pancha- 
tantra—I keep repeating the name so that you may learn it, though 
it is really not as hard as it looks, for it means five books (like 
pentateuch), so I suppose pancha means five and tantra books—the 
Panchatantra, I say, is a classic collection of stories translated from 
the Sanskrit by Arthur W. Ryder. I do not find in them the color 
or variety of the Arabian Nights, but the comparison between them 
is not inapt. The framing story presents a serious purpose. A cer- 
tain king who had three sons, all blockheads, wished them to be 
trained for the conduct of life on that practical level which lies 
between the miasmic jungles of rascality and the arid heights of 
sainthood. So here, in the form of stories and sententious verse, 
is a body of instruction in morals and manners which partly parallels 

Wastiglione’s “Cortegiano,” sometimes called the first book of eti- 
quette, and antedates it by about seventeen centuries. Many of 
these stories, their source forgotten, have passed into the literature 
of western Europe. La Fontaine uses some of them, though how he 
got them I do not know; certainly not from the original. The 
translator has done a good piece of work (assuming its sufficient 
accuracy) with a Goodspeed flavor. A briefer collection of the 
same material is published under the name Gotp’s Gioom (Univ. of 
Chicago Press, $2.00). 


Reviewing Robert Grant’s recent novel, “The Bishop's Grand- 
daughter,” a few months ago, 1 remarked that I preferred his early 
books, “The Reflections of a Married Man” and “The Opinions of a 
Philosopher,” though it was twenty years or more since I had 
read them or perhaps even thought of them. And here they come, 
re-issued in one volume as THE Marriep Man (Scribner's, $2.00). 
On re-reading they are as good as I thought they were—whimsical, 
clever, thought-provoking without for the least moment being pon- 
derous. There is about them a pleasant air of domesticity, for it is 
the domestic problems that chiefly concern this philosopher who is 
also a marrie? man. There are the questions about the children. 
How simple the problem of child-rearing in the 90's now appears 
to have been—perhaps because some of us are now looking at the 
other end of it. 


A much lighter volume of essays is Robert Haven Schauffler’s 
Perer Pantueism (Macmillan, $2.00), a collection of agreeable 
piffle on a dozen unrelated themes from puppy love to trout-fishing. 
‘The appropriateness of the name lies only in the suggestion that 
it covers the irrelevant and irresponsible mental meanderings of a 
clever person. 


Stark Young’s Gramour—Essays on the Art of the Theatre 
(Scribner’s, $2.00) contains studies of certain actors, essays on the 
principles of dramatic art, imaginary letters from dead actors to 
living ones, and a brief treatise on the art of directing. On a book 
dealing with matters of which the author knows so much more 
than the reviewer, little can be said, except that it reads well and 
is a help toward a more intelligent appreciation of what is seen on 
the stage and of the relation of acting to other arts. 


To get some idea of the development of drama in the United 
States during the last generation, one might read a history of the 
stage and acquire some authentic information and wise opinions at 
second hand. It would be better to read RrpreseNTATIVE AMERICAN 
Dramas, NATIONAL AND Loca, edited by Montrose J. Moses 
(Little, Brown, $4.50), which gives the complete text of fifteen 
plays by as many playwrights, selected as representing at their best 
the various types and periods of American drama from Hoyt’s “A 
Texas Steer” in 1894 to George Kelly’s “The Show-Off” which is 
still running. Belasco’s “Girl of the Golden West” is here given 
complete publication for the first time. Eugene O’Neill’s “Emperor 
Jones” furnishes one of the high points of interest in the volume 
which is nowhere uninteresting. There is a brief discriminating 
biography and critical study of each author and copious bibliog- 
raphies. 


The therapeutic values of poetry for ills of the disposition and 
ailments of the mind are exploited in Tue Poetry Curs, A Pocxer 
Menpicine CHest or Verse, edited by Robert Haven Schauffler 
(Dodd Mead, $2.50), an anthology arranged according to what the 
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poems will do for us. From what I have said above about the 
editor’s essays, it will be surmised that he is not wholly serious. 
The titles to the sections are indeed conceived in the spirit of a 
gentle josh not always in sensitive accord with the materials, as 
when Psalm 19 and stanzas from the Rubaiyat are described as 
“ingredients for a humble pie,” and “The Blessed Damozel” and 
“Il Penseroso” are classed under “Magic-carpet poems, hasheesh 
for a torpid imagination.” The essential needs, according to the 


CORRESP 


A Textual Matter 


Eprror THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: The Goodspeed translation of Acts 20:28 reads, “And be 
shepherds of the churéh-of God, which he got at the cost of his 
own life.” . 

How can this be justified? Some of us would like to have Dr. 
Goodspeed’s reasons for using a text that seems to require such a 
rendering. Weymouth also rejects “church of the Lord” for “God's 
church,” “which he has bought with his own blood.” What is to be 
said in favor of the text that is so rendered? 


Indianapolis, Ind. L. E. Murray. 


As to Mr. Murray's question, I followed Westcott and Hort's 
text, which is also that of Souter and Nestle, and agrees with the 
Vatican and Sinaitic manuscripts, and many ancient versions and 
Fathers. It is discussed in Hort’s “Notes on Select Readings,” page 
98. Epcar J. GoopspPeep. 


Missions and Race Prejudice 


.Editor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: It has been very heartening to Americans in China 
this year to see what space has been given to Chinese affairs. It 
seems to us a good omen that the far east has a growing place 
in the consciousness of editors, especially city editors. One 
element does not seem to me to have loomed large enough as 
yet in the minds of interpretive editors, namely race prejudice. 

The Peking club is the center of social life for foreigners 
here. No Chinese, whatever his rank, ever passes through its 
doors as a guest. The same is true for “the club” in all of the 
The British 
colonial social code is dominant in diplomatic, commercial and, 


Chinese cities where foreigners dwell in numbers. 


to a lesser extent, missionary circles. 

At a recent dinner party in Peking in which every guest was 
a missionary, this statement was made: “When all's said and 
done, there’s not a one of us who doesn't feel himself altogether 
superior to the Chinese.” I am unable to hazard an implication 
as to how general such an attitude is,y-but I am so convinced of 
the insidious persistency of race prejudice even beyond and 
through a three-weeks’ ocean voyage that, were I a responsible 
part of any sending agency, I should vote against any mission- 
ary candidate in America who failed to produce abundant prag- 
The individual 
who is unable to love and respect (and eat with) some Negroes 
whom he has seen doesn’t have any better luck with Chinese 
after the newness has worn off. 

Yenching University, 

Peking, China. 


matic proofs of freedom from color prejudice. 


VERNON NASH. 


Chinese Courts 


Editor Tue.CnristiAn Century: 

SIR: Apropos of your editorial on “Free the Missionaries,” 
will you permit me to quote from a recent article which has ap- 
peared in the North China Herald of October 17, from the pen 
The title of the article is “A Nation 
The quotation is as follows: 


of Mr. Tong Shao-Yi. 
Cannot Be Great Without Honor.” 
“The judiciary has to be reorganized. Trained, experienced 
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editor’s classification—which might be considered an amplification 
of Thomas’s four wishes—are: courage, laughter, freedom, rest, 
humility, vision, imagination, sympathy, power, certainty, beauty, 
peace, cheer, comfort. Love and worship do not appear as separate 
categories. In spite of a certain levity in the titles, the underlying 
purpose is sober enough and the seeming frivolity is no more than 
is good for people who take themselves and their afflictions too 
seriously. WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 
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judges have to be appointed. As suggested, the judges have to 
be made absolutely independent and the body of the law must 
be respected by all officials of the government. In former 
times, when the magistrate was the judge, he was regarded as 
the father and the mother of the people. His court and its deci- 
sions were respected. Of course it must be admitted that some 
of their decisions would today appear to us to be lacking, in 
the qualities of mercy with which justice must be mixed, but 
it is ridiculous to suggest that we have no tradition of respect 
for the courts. During the republic, judges and judicial officials 
have been known to accept bribes. There is only one solution 
to that and it is that bribery shall be made a capital offense for 
both the bribe-giver and the bribe-taker until we have extir- 
pated this cancer from our body politic. 

“It is important here to reiterate the point of view that in 
rewriting our codes, in remodelling our courts, in improving 
our prisons, our point of view should not be to satisfy any com- 
missions appointed under the Washington treaties, but to benefit 
the Chinese people. It is absurd, for instance, for the ministry 
of justice to ignore the Chinese people and their needs and then 
to rush mandates and telegraphic messages about the country, 
ordering sudden and not well-planned improvements to impress 
these commissioners. What we need is a thoroughly considered 
plan which will give the Chinese people a judicial system and a 
law which shall protect them and their property. That cannot 
be done in a day and therefore no attempt should be made to 
accomplish it in a day. We can request the Washington con- 
ference commission to wait until we have satisfied ourselves 
that any criticism will be unjustified. As a matter of fact, 
no system can be suitable for the Chinese people which is not good 
enough for the foreigners living in China.” (The italics are mine.) 

Since the death of Dr. Wu Ting Fang, Mr. Tong Shao-Yi is 
regarded as the greatest living statesman in China. 

By the way, you might ask Mr. Earl Cranston for a list of 
the missionaries in Chengtu for whom he undertook to speak— 
so far, I have failed to find any of them. 


Chengtu, West China. J. Tayior. 


Mission Giving and Control 


Edito&. THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Please let me quarrel a little bit with that letter of 
W. P. Elson’s in the Century for December 10. There are 
two false assumptions in it to which I want to call attention. 
First, that the mission churches do not have the right of self- 
determination. By what scripture or Christian reasoning can 
this position be sustained? One of the few problems that were 
definitely settled by that first generation of disciples was this 
very one. Paul had to “withstand Peter to his face,” but in 
the end the church decided it had no business interfering with 
the leadership of the Holy Spirit as it worked through the 
efforts of the evangelists to the Gentiles. Can we gd beyond 
that? Who would want to! 

Second, his question: “After all, if American Disciple money 
and prayers support certain work in the Philippines, why 
should the denomination not decide what shall be done with 
the fruits of their labors?” Now, I am a Disciple minister. I 
take great pleasure in supporting the organized missionary ac- 
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tivity of my church. But if I ever gave or raised a dollar for 
missions with the feeling that I was thereby entitled to tyrannize 
the lives of those pioneers of God to whom the money finally 
goes, I should be utterly ashamed of myself and my motives. 
If this spirit, which is expressed in this letter, is very wide- 
spread; if any considerable number of men or churches feel 
that they have the right to domineer the lives of the mission- 
aries in direct proportion to the size of their gifts, then we need 
not be surprised if the finest souls among that glorious company 
of pioneers for Christ take the same attitude Paul took when 
he refused to accept support at.the hands of those who would 
have done for him what Mr. Elson says the church has a right 
to do to its missionaries today. 
Richmond, Va. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for January 10. Lesson text: John 1:35-49. 


We Have Found Him! 


HIS story of the first disciples who found Jesus is one of 

the most fascinatingly beautiful of the whole New Testa- 
ment. I always read and breod over it with a peculiar joy. Do 
you see these men coming out of the crowd and following 
Jesus? Can you hear them, rather timidly, asking him: “Mas- 
ter, where can we see you alone?” Are you able to picture that 
afternoon which they spent in his companionship? Can you 
enter into their thrilling experience as their minds are opened 
and their souls are kindled? Do you see them, at the end of the 
conference, hurrying away to those nearest to them and saying 
in awed enthusiasm: “We have found him”? The marvelous 
victories of the early church rest upon that burning conviction, 
that flaming enthusiasm—“We have found him.” 

Simon Peter was swept into the company of Jesus’ disciples 
by that fiery enthusiasm. Do you see Andrew, with flashing 
eyes and resonant voice, saying to his brother: “We have found 
him?” “And he brought him to Jesus.” Andrew had had an 
experience; he had seen something, felt something, gained some- 
thing, and he had to share it. He had found the pearl of great- 
est price. He hdd discovered the hidden treasure. He had 
been won, convinced, inspired. He brought his brother to 
Jesus. If you want. to know why so few converts are made 
today, there is your answer. It is the absence of enthusiasm, 
the absence of experience, men have not seen Christ, have not 
found him themselves. Last winter one of my best friends went 
to Florida for a month. He had been living in the frozen north 
where sleet and ice made life miserable. In Florida he found 
warm sunshine, flowers, lovely roadways, healthful climate. He 
found something that utterly won him. He came home, sold 
his home, closed up his business, took his family and went to 
Florida to spend the balance of his life. That is the way men 
behave. I tell you that our lack of the proper evangelistic or 
missionary spirit is due to our lack of finding Jesus at first 
hand. 

Not long ago I had the pleasure of lunching with Dr. Gren- 
fell. I asked him if the story of Moody’s preaching in London, 
ind his touching him, was true. He said that it was. It seems 
that when young Grenfell entered Moody’s tabernacle some old 
lossil was making an interminable praye®? Moody arose and 
tried out, “While the brother is finishing his prayer, we will 
ing hymn No. 117.” This human note made its appeal and the 


Lee SADLER. 
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doctor stayed to hear the sermon, which, with others that fol- 
lowed, stirred Grenfell to the depths and caused him to give 
his life to Christ in heroic service. He found something and 
that something was Christ. John Wesley went into the Morav- 
ian meeting, on that most important night of his life, and he 
found something there; yes, he found the living Christ there, 
and as he expressed it so beautifully: “My heart was strangely 
warmed.” What would we not give to be able to strangely 
warm the hearts of the thousands who sit so proudly and coldly 
in our pews today! 

How icy, proud, worldly, ineffectual our church people are! 
Last summer Studdert-Kennedy (“Woodbine Willie”) spoke 
to us at Toynbee hall. Some one asked him, “What did you 
get out of the war?” He hesitated, a spasm of emotion swept 
over his expressive face as he said: “I saw Christ crucified in 
the war and (sobbing) I—have—not—much—of anything—else 
—since.” The next Sunday I sought out his church in Lom- 
bard street, the street of the great banks. He had cast a spell 
over me, for he had seen Christ. He is a power in England. 

It takes fire to kindle fire and too many of us live in apart- 
ments and allow the janitor to do all the kindling; all we do is 
to complain about the lack of heat. We depend upon a so- 
called Christian civilization and allow the fire to die out of 
our own hearts. The order of Saint Andrew needs to be re- 
cruited; we need men who will abide with Jesus until they 
learn his secret and who will then go with haste and the burn- 
ing conviction, “We have found him.” Such men, and only 
such, will bring their brothers to Jesus. 

Joun R. Ewers. 











Who Will Answer 
Professor Barnes? 


Ballots are already beginning to come in. 


Have you sent YOURS? 


Vote for one of these twelve historians to | 
answer Professor Barnes in a series of 
early articles: 


Frank M. Anderson 


Professor of History, 
Dartmouth College. 


Carl L. Becker 


Professor of History, 
Cornell University. 


Edwin M. Borchard 


Professor of Law 


Yale University Law School. 
Herbert Adams Gibbons Frank H. Simonds 


Honorary Associate Professor, {c 


, 


Charles Downer Hazen 


Professor of History, 
Columbia University. 


Charles Seymour 


Professor of History, 
ale University. 


James T. Shotwell 


Director Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. | 


4 ournalist and 
Washington De? or Coorepentens. 
Albert Bushnell Hart 


Professor of Government, 
Harvard University. 


Carlton J. H. Hayes 


Professor of History, 
Columbia University. 


Ferdinand Schevill 


Professor of Modern History, 
The University of Chicago. 


Edward Raymond Turner 
Professor of European History, 
University of Michigan. 


USE THIS COUPON OR POST-CARD 


BALLOT 





I cast my vote for 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Scientists Preach in 
Pasadena Church 

The Union Liberal church of Pasadena, 
Cal., turned away hundreds of persons 
who could not find admission on a recent 
Sunday morning when Dr. David Starr 
Jordan and Dr. Robert A. Millikan did 
the preaching. Dr. Jordan spoke on “The 
Witness of the Sciences to Evolution” 
and Dr. Millikan on “The Place of Evo- 
lution in Religion.” The scientist, said 
Dr. Millikan, cannot be an atheist be- 
cause he deals with laws and facts and 
proofs of facts while the atheist is utterly 
dogmatic, declaring that there is “no rule 
except change.” . “We live in a world of 
change,” Dr. Millikan, declared, “and if 
certain churches cannot adapt themselves 
to the change and cannot further the very 
principles of evolution by their own de- 
velopment, then these churches will be 
left by the wayside while religion goes 
on.” Both addresses were broadcast and 
will later be available in pamphlet form. 
Dr. Jordan and, Dr. Millikan both hold 
their membership in the Union Liberal 
church. 


London to Have Unique 
Children’s Church 

A church planned exclusively for chil- 
dren is being completed in London by the 
West Ham Central mission, one of the 
most successful Baptist enterprises in the 
British capital. An old tabernacle is be- 
ing transformed to accommodate a chil- 
dren's congregation of approximately 500. 
With the exception of the minister, Rev. 
C. G. Hutchison, the organization of the 
church will be composed soaial of boys 
and girls. The roof has been painted to 
represent an eastern night sky, with 
twinkling golden stars, and famous artists 
have contributed pictures which will be 
hung on the walls. The children will elect 
their own church officers. As most of 
them will come from homes of the poor, 
the question of collections has been care- 
fully considered. A special envelope sys- 
tem has been devised, in which those who 
feel that they are unable to give money 
are asked to enclose a note of thanks for 
some benefit or joy received during the 
week. A day nursery will be conducted 
and it is hoped to add a playground and 
welfare center. About £60,000 has been 
expended on the enterprise. 


Oakland Congregations Show 
Communion of Saints 


The dedication of the new building of 
the First Congregational church, Oakland, 
Cal., has given the citizens of that city an 
object lesson in religious fellowship which 
has made a deep impression. When this 
congregation sold its building two years 
ago, arrangements were made to continue 
its Sunday school in the building of the 
First Unitarian church and its services of 
worship in the Jewish synagogue. In both 
places, strong bonds of friendship were 
forged. When the dedicatory services of 
the new church were held, therefore, there 
came a service in which Rev. Alexander 
Allen, of St. Paul’s Episcopal church; Rev. 
1646 


C. D. Milliken, of the Piedmont interde- 
nominational church; Rev. Clarence Reed, 
of the First Unitarian church, and Rabbi 
Rudolph I. Coffee, of Temple Sinai, shared 
the pulpit with Dr. Robert E. Brown, of 
the Congregational church. The speak- 
ers whimsically referred to the relation of 
the faiths thus represented by speaking of 
Judaism as the great-grandmother, Epis- 
copalianism as the grandmother, Congre- 
gationalism as the mother, and Unitarian- 
ism as the daughter. Rabbi Coffee dwelt 
on the joy which had come to the Jewish 
congregation in being able to give mean- 
ing to the motto carved above the doors 
of their synagogue: “My house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all people.” As 
a reminder of the happy experiences of the 
two years when the Congregationalists 
were without a home, duplicate tablets are 


to be placed in the synagogue and in the 
Congregational church. 


Gives Catholic Position 
On War and Peace 

Father Frederick Siedenburg, profes. 
sor of sociology in Loyola university, Chi- 
cago, in a recent article in the American 
Journal of Sociology attempts to sum- 
marize the position of the Roman Catho. 
lic church in regard to war. “The 


" Catholic church down through the ages,” 


says Father Siedenburg, “has taken a 
stand midway between professional mili- 
tarism and absolute pacifism. ‘Virtus stat 
in medio’ has its application. in this as in 
most other practical matters. While pro- 
pounding by preachment and by precept 
the ideal of universal charity and mutual 


Churches Face Mexican Task Together 


T IS SAID that seven out of ten of the 

thousands of Mexicans who yearly 
come into the United States enter by the 
way of El Paso. It is quite fitting there- 
fore that the fourteenth annual meeting 
of the interdenominational conference on 
Spanish-speaking work in the southwest 
should have been held in this border city. 
And never have the eight or nine denomi- 
nations which are banded together in this 
common task taken such definite, advance 
steps as those which marked the delibera- 
tions this year. 


NOW A NATIONAL PROLEM 


A significant act on the part of the 
council was the acceptance of the recom- 
mendation by its comity committee to 
strike the words “in the southwest” from 
its name. Everyone who knows Mexicans, 
or who travels on the railroads, realizes 
that the southwest no longer has a monop- 
oly on these immigrants who have come 
to us from the southern republic. The 
railroads have found that Mexican labor 
is the best that can be secured, and 236,- 
000 miles of track are kept in repair by 
these workers. The sugar beet industry 
in states as far north and east as Michi- 
gan and Ohio recruits its labor among the 
Mexicans in Texas. In fact, since the 
restriction placed upon immigration from 
European countries,. Mexico has become 
our chief source of manual labor of all 
sorts, and many communities in the north 
and east are opening settlements and mis- 
sions among them. 

The council therefore decided that 
henceforth its conception of its task would 
be nation-wide. Mrs. L. I. Wellman, of 
the Wichita council of churches, told an 
interesting story of community coopera- 
tion in which every evangelical church 
in Wichita, except the Baptist, supports 
with volunteer labor, and with money, a 
local Mexican mission. The church is a 
union Protestant church, and so rapid has 
been the growth of the enterprise that a 
new building to cost $10,000 is being 
erected to house it. The work receives no 
outside subsidy. 


+ 


After years of discussion the council this 
year launched an interdenominational pa- 
per to be published in Spanish. A little 
bulletin has recently been issued by the 
secretary of the council, Rev. C. A. Thom- 
son, of San Francisco. So enthusiastically 
has this little messenger been received by 
the pastors and social workers, that it was 
decided to publish the paper in an en- 
larged form, and with a name which shall 
be more comprehensive. 

Perhaps the outstanding need of all 
the churches, brought out in the discus- 
sion was that of adequately trained lead- 
ers. The Presbyterians and the Metho- 
dists both maintain schools of academic 
grade in Albuquerque, and steps were 
taken by the council to put these schools 
on an interdenominational basis. One 
school under the plan will. care for the 
250 boys now enrolled, while the other 
will be turned into a junior college. At 
least five denominations will cooperate in 
this educational enterprise, and will make 
their “plaza” schools feeders for the two 
institutions. 


A COMITY ENTERPRISE 


Primarily, the council is a comity coun- 
cil, having definite rules which are de- 
signed to make protestantism’s enterprise 
cooperative rather than competitive. The 
executive secretary is preparing a printed 
directory of the 267 enterprises carried on 
by the different denominations, which will 
give the location of the missions, with the 
names and addresses of all the workers. 
It is a significant fact that during the past 
ten years, when the majority of these en- 
terprises have been launched, but 15 cases 
of comity violation or overlapping have 
been reported to the council. - 

A rule was adopted this year requiring 
the filing of a “notice of intention” before 
the initiation of work in a new field. Three 
months must then elapse before propert 
is acquired, or a worker definitely em 
ployed. During this interim, the council's 
committee on survey and research wil 
study the field and make a recommenda 
tion. Rosert N. McLeav. 
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tolerance in thought and deed, she has 
not failed to recognize the individual's 
inalienable right to vigorous self-defense. 
Likewise, the church recognizes and 
clearly defines the duty of the state— 
which is organized for society and not 
vice-versa—to protect people and their 
interests by upholding the adequate sanc- 
tions of law and order... . An ap- 
proach to the reign of peace and good- 
will on earth will come only through an 
observance of the doctrines which were 
promulgated and taught by the church's 
Founder, the Prince of Peace. All at- 
tempts to outlaw war have failed and 
always will fail, except those efforts which 
proceed from a recognition of, and a liv- 
ing in conformity with, the laws of ethics 
and right moral principles.” 


Now Hebrews Agitate 
For National Shrine 

The movement looking toward the es- 
tablishment of churches in Washington 
to symbolize the contribution of all re- 
ligious bodies to American life has at 
last reached the Jews. Baptists, Unitar- 
ians and southern Methodists have al- 
ready completed such shrines; Episcopal- 
ians and Roman Catholics are in the 
midst of building; Congregationalists and 
Universalists are engaged in financial 
campaigns, and the Presbyterians are 
considering plans. The Jews are already 
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divided as to whether the Washington 
edifice which is to be built should be 
planned for the services of reformed or 
orthodox congregations. 


Raise Large Fund 
For Paris Church 

Dr. Joseph W. Cochran, pastor of the 
American church in Paris, is again in 
this country seeking to finish the raising 
of the $500,000 fund necessary to com- 
plete the new building for that church, 
on the famous Quai d’Orsay. More than 
$400,000 has already been subscribed and 
it is confidently expected that the entire 
sum needed will be in hand before the 
end of the year. 


Editorial Board Represents 
Different Viewpoints 

The editorial board of the American En- 
cyclopedia of Christianity, the so-called 
protestant encyclopedia, just now being 
prepared for the press, represents practi- 
cally all the points of view in modern 
American protestantism. It is composed 
of Prof. Joseph Cullen Ayer, Episcopal di- 
vinity school, Philadelphia; Prof. Benja- 
min W. Bacon, Yale divinity school; Prof. 
Charles M. Jacobs, Lutheran theological 
seminary, Mt. Airy, Pa.; Prof. Frederick 
William Loetscher, Princeton theological 
seminary; Prof. William H. P. Hatch, 
Episcopal theological school, Cambridge, 


Ask Meaning of Presbyterian Confession 


HE SPECIAL COMMISSION of the 

Presbyterian church which is dealing 
with the issues that threaten the peace and 
unity of that communion has received a 
communication from 95 of the “younger 
ministers,” as they sign themselves, asking 
that the commitments made in subscribing 
to the confession of faith be clearly inter- 
preted in order to leave room for liberty 
of conscience. These younger ministers 
hold that there are two divergent views 
as to what is involved in subscribing to 
the Westminster confession, and that un- 
til the question is settled as to which of 
these is the official one, all the issues now 
making trouble cannot be worked out. As 
an example of the sort of interpretation 
these ministers desire, the terms of sub- 
scription used by the general assembly of 
the United Free church of Scotland are 
quoted. 


CHURCH’S CHIEF TASK 


The statement, after saying that the 
viewpoint expressed by the general assem- 
blies of 1910, 1916 and 1923 is at variance 
with that of the reunions of 1870 and 1996, 
and with the declaratory statement of 
1903, continues: “We believe that the chief 
task before the church in our time is not 
doctrinal warfare but the uniting of all 
Christians in a persistent effort to bring 
every man face to face with Jesus Christ 
and into obedience of his will. 

“In view of all this and of the fact that 
we ourselves came into the Presbyterian 
ministry mindful of our constitution’s dec- 
laration that ‘God alone is Lord of the 
conscience and hath left it free from the 
commandments and ordinances of men,’ 
we believe that the first and most neces- 
sary step toward securing and maintaining 
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the peace, purity and progress of our 
church is such immediate coordination and 
revision of the terms of subscription to the 
Westminster confession as will make un- 
mistakably explicit that it is not a final 
and perfect test of orthodoxy but may be 
interpreted by each generation under the 
guidance of the Spirit of Christ. Only so, 
we believe, may there be established be- 
yond question the right of Presbyterian 
ministers, elders and deacons, to stand fast 
‘in the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
them free. We respectfully urge such im- 
mediate action upon the commission and 
upon the church at large.” 
WESTMINSTER CONFESSION SUBORDINATE 


In the form of subscription to the con- 
fession used by the United Free church 
of Scotland, there is this paragraph, which 
this document quotes: “The church holds 
as her subordinate standard the Westmin- 
ster confession of faith; by her declaratory 
acts she recognizes liberty of judgment on 
points of doctrine which do not enter into 
the substance of the faith; and she further 
claims the right, as duty may require, to 
interpret, add to, modify, or change her 
subordinate standards and formulas, un- 
der the promised guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and with a sense of direct responsi- 
bility to her Lord.” 

Among the signers of the statement are 
E. B. Chaffee, New York city; G. M. Duff, 
Riverdale, N. Y.; Fred Eastman, Scars- 
dale, N. Y.; R. W. Frank, Chicago; L. A. 
Gates, Buffalo; P. S. Heath, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; S. A. Hunter, Berkeley, Cal.; Archi- 
bald McClure, South Bend, Ind.; Morgan 
Noyes, Brooklyn; Thomas G. Speers, New 
York city; George Stewart, Jr.,. New York 
city; C. B. Swartz, Chicago, and Tertius 
van Dyke, New York city. 
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Mass.; Prof. William Walker Rockwell, 
Union theological seminary, and Dr. 
Henry H. Meyer, editor Sunday school 
publications of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 


Accepts Prominent 
Disciple Pulpit 

Rev. W. A. Shullenberger, pastor of 
Central church, Des Moines, Ia., has been 
called to the Central church of Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Shullenberger will succeed 
the late Dr. A. B. Philputt in what is one 
of the most influential churches of Indi- 
ana and of the Disciples of Christ. 


Virginia Pastor Arranges 
Battle Celebration 

Dr. Lyman P. Powell, preacher in 
charge of St. John’s Episcopal church, 
Hampton, Va., has launched plans for a 
celebration of the battle between the 
Monitor and the Merrimac, to be held 
on March 8, 1926. As the battle itself 
was something of a drawn affair, there 
will probably be no difficulty in inducing 
both northerners and southerners to 
join in Dr. Powell's celebration. 


Stewardship Leaders to Hold 
Annual Convention 

The United Stewardship council of 
America will be in session in Pittsburgh, 
Jan. 16-18. The council, which is com- 
posed of denominational leaders, will 
represent 23 communions, as well as the 
Y. M. C. A, YY. W. C. A, and federal 
council of churches. There will be no 
set program, but the entire convention 
will be given over to discussion of im- 
portant problems participated in by the 
membership generally. 


Changes in Presbyterian 
Leadership 

Dr. James H. Speer has been appointed 
secretary of promotion for the general 
council of the Presbyterian church. Dr. 
Speer has occupied many important posi- 
tions in the field work of his denomina- 
tion and takes the place left vacant by 
Dr. W. H. Foulkes who has become 
pastor of the Old Stone Presbyterian 
church, Cleveland. At the same time, Mr. 
E. Graham Wilson is resigning the gen- 
eral secretaryship of the West Side Y. M. 
C. A., New York city, to become treas- 
urer of the Presbyterian board of na- 
tional missions. The board of Christian 
education of this denomination also has 
a new secretary of its division of finance 
in Dr. O. W. Buschgen, former pastor 
in Kansas City. 


Canadian and American Pastors 
Exchange Pulpits 

The Pacific northwest witnessed a strik- 
ing demonstration of international friend- 
ship on a recent Sunday when 24 minis- 
ters of Vancouver, B. C., exchanged pul- 
pits with an equal number of miujaters 
from American cities. Seattle, Spokane, 
Tacoma and Portland, Ore., furnished the 
American contingent. 


Methodist Preachers’ Sons 
Organize Society 

With a banquet which attracted much 
attention from metropolitan newspapers, 
sons of Methodist preachers resident in 
New York have launched an organiza- 
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tion which is expected to become national 
in scope. At this inaugural banquet 
Emory R. Buckner, U. S. district attor- 
ney for New York, acted as toastmaster. 
Mr. Buckner is the son of the Rev. J. M. 
W. Buckner, whose troubles in the Ne- 
braska conference on account of alleged 
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heresy attracted national attention two 
years ago. Other sons of preachers who 
were on the program of the New York 
banquet were Arthur Williams, vice-presj- 
dent of the New York Edison company; 
W. H. Johns, president of the George H. 
Batten Advertising co.; J. Roy Allen, 


Bishop McConnell on Religious Journalism 


S THE SPEAKER at the annual din- 

ner of the Wesleyan association of 
3oston, Bishop F. J. McConnell, of Pitts- 
burgh, paid high tribute to Zion’s Herald, 
the weekly published by the association, 
and gave a penetrating discussion of the 
function of modern religious journalism. 
Much of Bishop McConnell’s speech dealt 
witht the conditions within Methodism 
which the papers of that church must con- 
sider, but the main course of his thought 
gave the most complete outline of the 
proper work of the religious journal which 
has been made in recent years. 


TASK OF CHURCH PAPERS 


Beginning with the idea that there is 
no compulsion which can effectively be ap- 
plied to the membership of protestant 
churches, the bishop defined it as the task 
of the religieus journal to “so state relig- 
ious ideas and ideals and programs as to 
win the consent of the church to the for- 
ward steps that must always be taken if 
the truth is to keep alive.” He called for 
an expert reporting and interpreting of 
the events of the religious world, and 
stressed the importance of the work which 
the journal may do in popularizing relig- 
ious truth. 

“Our country just now is passing 
through a flurry over the so-called funda- 
mentalist-modernist debate,” said Bishop 
McConnell. “Part of the difficulty is due 
to the fact that there has been until re- 
cently so little of this attempt to make 
clear to the laymen the exact situation in 
the field of scholarly religious study. 
When I was a youngster I was rebuked 
by an older minister for attempting to 
explain to my congregation some of the 
modern methods used in interpretation of 
the scriptures. ‘Simply state results,’ said 
my friend. ‘These things do not concern 
the layman. In a true sense they are none 
of his affair. Now, my friend did not 
mean to disparage the intelligence of the 
Methodists. He meant simply that the 
laymen are too busy to trouble themselves 
about themes to which the student might 
well give himself in the quiet of his 
library. What, however, has been the 
outcome of advice such as this—given, no 
doubt, to scores of young ministers? Mani- 
festly, that large numbers of laymen have 
come to think that there is an irreconcil- 
able conflict/between scientific knowledge 
and Christian belief.” 

The religious journal, according to the 
bishop, should be the organ of its con- 
stituency in the sense that it gives expres- 
sion to many ideas which otherwise are in- 
articulate within its readers. “It ought to 
be part of the task of the religious press 
to mold into cogent speech ideas and as- 
pirations which most of us never could 
express ourselves, but which we recognize 
as our own the moment we see them. 
William James used to speak of the think- 


ers who have the power to ‘pull triggers’ 
in our consciousness. That is to say, the 
consciousness may be loaded with dy- 
namic ideas which never will be dis- 
charged with effectiveness until that one 
man comes along who by a single turn of 
expression strikes off the spark that fires 
the powder. 

“In every issue of every religious paper 
there ought to be distinct and definite at- 
tempt so to phrase some aspect of relig- 
ious truth that the phrasings will voice 
more than the opinion of the writer alone. 
If an individual is entitled to utter his 
thought, not merely for the sake of com- 
municating his ideas to some one else, 
but also for the sake of the self-realization 
or the self-gratification, which comes from 
such expression, so also groups are en- 
titled to some such self-realization. Often- 
times we remind ourselves after our ut- 
terances that what we have said may not 
be of much value to the man to whom we 
have spoken, but the ‘saying it’ has been 
of immense relief to ourselves. 

PROPHETIC QUALITY NEEDED 


Bishop McConnell declared “the pro- 
phetic quality in religious utterance” the 
most important part of the equipment of 
a religious journal. He gave instances in 
which this quality had been shown by 
Zion’s Herald, stressed its continued need 
within Methodism, and continued: “A 
militant church means a marching church, 
and marching means going somewhere. 
Religion must be progressive. To be pro- 
gressive it must have room for experimen- 
tation in theory and practice.” In the en- 
couragement of this experimentation he 
declared that independent journals have a 
decided advantage over “official” organs. 
The relation of the church to war he held 
to be one of the outstanding issues on 
which moderh religious journalism should 
exercise its prophetic function. 

“The worst obstacle to the progress of 
Christianity the world over is the glaring 
contradiction between the Christ ideal and 
the actual social, international, and racial 
facts in modern so-called Christian com- 
munities,” said Bishop McConnell. “Amer- 
ica has become immensely powerful in 
material possessions. The only method 
that will make and keep America ——— 
is the fearless preaching of the social, i 
ternational, and racial responsibilities a 
power, no matter whether the holders of 
the power like the preaching or not. It is 
all very well to talk about the pure and 
simple gospel, but if every man on earth 
were converted to what is called the pure 
and simple gospel without deliberate in- 
tent to carry that gospel out into all his 
human contacts, we might find ourselves 
worse off. If, for example, we were to 
convert every man on earth, and then 
leave him with the idea that war is not 
morally threadbare, his conversion might 
merely make him a fiercer fighter.” 
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vice-president Mint Products company; 
Wilbur D. Steele, short story writer; 
Prof. Edward L. Thorndike, Columbia 
university; Will J. Guard, publicity man- 
ager Metropolitan opera house; William 
S. Woods, editor Literary Digest; Prof. 
George A. Coe, Columbia university; 
W. P. Beazell, managing editor New York 
World; Paul Helms, president General 
Baking corporation; Ivy Lee, press agent 
extraordinary, and Mark A. Luescher, 
publicity manager of the New York Hip- 
podrome. 


Missions in Australia 
Century Old 


One hundred years ago a group of pio- 
neer settlers met in Sydney and formed 
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the first Australian auxiliary of the 
Church Missionary society. The society 
has carried on aggressive evangelistic 
work ever since and has given emphasis 
to the formation of other bodies with a 
similar purpose. There are now more 
than 80 missionaries maintained by the 
Anglicans of Australia in that continent, 
in Africa and in Asia. The cost of the 
work is about £50,000 yearly. Celebra- 
tions have recently been held in the 
churches of Australia in honor of this 
anniversary. 


Methodists of Detroit 
Dedicate New Church 


What is claimed by some critics to be 
the finest piece of ecclesiastical architec- 


Hails Michigan Experiment as Pioneer 


A‘ THE ONLY PROJECT of its 
kind so far attempted at any state 
university, Rev. Kenneth B. Bowen, Ann 
Arbor minister, declares that the school 
of religion recently established in touch 
with the campus of the University of 
Michigan deserves the attention of the 
country. “It is still an experiment,” says 
Mr. Bowen. “Those who are behind it 
have no cut-and-dried plans to work out. 
Nor are there any professional promoters 
trying to enrol great numbers of students. 

“Tust what courses should be offered is 
a matter of experiment. In this adven- 
ture men are being guided by a sincere 
desire to discover truth, just as the scien- 
tist seeks to know the mysteries of nat- 
ural laws. If facts prove that there is no 
place for another organization at Ann Ar- 
bor, then the results will be accepted in 
the same spirit in which a scientist re- 
ceives negative results after a laboratory 
test. 


UNIVERSITIES NOT GODLESS 


“Contrary to a widespread opinion, state 
universities,” Mr. Bowen says, “are not 
Godless institutions, nor hotbeds of athe- 
ism. For the most part, the men who are 
behind them are serious-minded, and de- 
sire character building above all things. 
No doubt the pubiic will be surprised to 
know that the University of Michigan of- 
fers fully fifty hours of work that give a 
background for the new experiment, the 
school of religion. 

“For a long time Michigan alumni and 
faculty members have felt a need for a 
school in which the problems of religion 
proper could be considered. Young peo- 
ple come to Ann Arbor by the thousands 
bringing their traditional ideas of religion. 
They are brought face to face with a new 
Situation, and they want help. The stu- 
dents are religious, for last year out of 
about 9,000, over 7,000 were either church 
members or expressed a preference for 
some church. Fully 5,700 were actually 
members! These figures compare quite 
favorably with Bowdoin College in the 
early days when it had only one church 
member, and with Yale which once had 
only five. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


“The executive board of the school of 
religion are men of great wealth and in- 
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fluence, but they stand for academic free- 
dom. Luman W. Goodenough, of De- 
troit, is the president; Frederick W. Stev- 
ens, of Grand Rapids, vice president; and 
the other members are Stanley G. Stev- 
ens, of Ann Arbor; Kirby B. White, De- 
troit; Judge Alexis C. Angell, Detroit; 
Julian H. Harris, Detroit; James Inglis, 
Ann Arbor; Judge Franz C. Kuhn, De- 
troit; Charles S. Mott, Flint, and Willard 
Pope, Detroit. 

“Then, on the campus there has been 
gathered an administrative committee and 
an advisory council made up of the most 
influential men on the faculty. That's the 
beauty of it—the whole school is growing 
up from within; it is not being superim- 
posed from without. It is actually a child 
of Ann Arbor. 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL 


“The aim, in so far as it has been 
worked out thus far, is to teach religion 
without regard for denominationalism or 
creeds. That is not to say, however, that 
it is anti-denominational; it simply does 
not approach the subject from that view- 
point. The professors seek to approach 
religion in the spirit of a crusader in 
search of truth. They do not have any 
preconceived system of doctrines or ten- 
ets into which the facts of investigation 
must be poured in order to make valid 
the system. 

“The university gives credit for the 
work. Free access is given to the library, 
but the school furnishes its own reference 
books. The classes meet in Newberry 
hall, a building belonging to the student 
christian association. Already there are 
34 enrolled, and as many more who take 
the lectures as visitors. The interest mani- 
fested is far beyond that which was ex- 
pected. 

“The school is offering 28 hours of work 
for the first year. Prof. Kirsopp Lake, 
of Harvard, is offering courses in the his- 
tory of religions, the New Testament, and 
a seminar in the moral issues of modern 
life. This course is already outgrowing its 
quarters. Dr. Charles T. Paul, of the 
College of missions, is also on the staff. 
He is offering courses in the religions of 
the far east, and the expansion of Chris- 
tianity. All courses are designed to help 
students solve their problems in the light 
of the best truth revealed in religion.” 
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“One is fascinated . . . 


“The story grows more human, 
more gripping, more tremendous 
in its emotional power than any 
other life of Christ ever writ- 
WOM. 2 2 
“Nothing in any previous book 
about Jesus is so overwhelming.” 


—Rollin Lynde Hartt in The Sun. 
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This Gift! 


HAT Christ- 

mas gift shall 

you select for the 

?astor of your 

church? gW hat gift 

will best express 

your own thought- 

fulness and be sure 

to be deeply appre- 
ciated by him? 

Nothing is more 
important for a 
man in charge of a 
congregation thana 
sound, impartial 
know ledge of the 
great public questions of the day. Only the 
Pastor so informed can help to mould the 
opinions of his hearers. 

Tue AMERICAN REVIEW OF Reviews is the 
“Great Monthly Newspaper” which presents 
both sides of important questions in clear, force- 
ful editorials and articles by men who know. 

You could make no happier choice of a 
gift than a year’s subscription to this great 
monthly magazine. Your Pastor will value 
it for its broad outlook on world affairs and 
its masterly interpretation of current issues. 
In addition, there are many articles of partic- 
ular interest to churchmen. For example, 
in the December number: = 





“The Stockholm Confe€tnceon Lifeand Work,”’ 
by WilliamlAdam Browns; ‘‘The National Cathe- 
dral of the Protestant yay Hy Church,” ‘‘The 
Changing Near East,’’ by John W. Mace; ‘‘The 
Way to Disarmament,’’ by Hamilton Holt; 
“*The New Era of Peace in Europe,”’ by Frank H. 
Simonds. 


Edited by Dr. Albert Shaw 

Under the distinguished editorship of Dr. 
Albert Shaw, Tue AMERICAN REVIEW OF 
Reviews has assumed a commanding place 
among contemporary magazines. To quote 
from a letter written to Dr. Shaw by Charles 
Fk. Thwing, LL.D., D.D.: 

“The future historian of American and of world 
life will find no richer material, both of fact and of 
judgement, than is given in Dr. Shaw's “Progress of the 
airy ld" of each number. These pages have bread Ith, 

t definiteness of touch. They give interpretatic 
as well as facts Your contributors are good agi 
their contributic ms bear light. But, really, you fre 
the master 
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gift card will be sent to arrive at Christmas. 
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Dept. 512 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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ture so far erected by Methodists in the 
United States will be dedicated in De- 
troit in January. The Metropolitan 
Methodist church, which has been built 
under the joint pastorate of Dr. Merton 
S. Rice and Dr. C. B. Allen, has cost 
approximately $1,500,000, is of granite 
and is remarkable for the fact that no 
single bit of timber has been used in its 
construction. The new church was 
planned for a congregation of several 
thousands, but there is every indication 
that its resources will be taxed from the 
day of its opening. 


Calls Congregation 
To Bible Reading 

Rev. W. K. Anderson, pastor of Cal- 
vary Methodist church, Pittsburgh, used 
Bible Sunday to challenge his congrega- 
tion to read the new testament through. 
More than 90 per cent of those present 
promised so to do, and a schedule has been 
worked out by which the promise thus 
made may be redeemed. 


Instruct Young Indians in 
Practical Social Service 

When the members of the Epworth 
Leagues of Bengal, India, met in their an- 
nual institute, Nov. 2-8, particular atten- 
tion was given to the study of applied so- 
cial service, under the direction of Rev. 
H. E. Dewey, of Suri. Groups of young 
Indians were taken to a nearby village and 


Mountain School 
A— NORMAL SCHOOL, 


an institution under Presbyterian 
home mission auspices at Asheville, N. C., 
has demonstrated that neither large equip- 
ment and endowment, nor a metropolitan 
location is needed in order to make a 
school plant return full interest on the in- 
vestment twelve months in the year. This 
school, under the leadership of its presi- 
dent, John E. Calfee, organized a summer 
session eight years ago. The only sup- 
port promised was that of a local lunch- 
eon club. About 250 southern school 
teachers came to the first session. Last 
summer, there was an enrolment of al- 
most 1900—the second largest summer 
school south of the Ohio river. 

Students range in age from 17 to 70. 
They come from nearly every state in the 
south, and they are offered nearly 200 
different courses of study. Ninety teach! 
ers, drawn from 34 institutions, comprise 
the summer faculty. It is doubtful wheth- 
er any summer school in the United States 
is doing work of better grade, or work 
more appreciated by the constituency for 
which it is designed. 

FINE STUDENT GROUP 

“For two summers I have mingled with 
the students and faculty of the Asheville 
campus,” says Prof. John F. Smith, of 

serea college, in telling about this un- 
usual summer session. “I walked with 
them, talked with them, hiked with them, 
discussed problems with them singly and 
in class groups, went on trips over-night 
to the mountains with them, sang with 
them, played with them, studied flowers 
and birds and stars with them, and thus 
learned to know them.. I have not met a 
finer and more earnest group anywhere. 
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taught to help uneducated villagers with 
their problems of health and sanitation, 
The water in village ponds was examined 
for malarial mosquitoes, drains were 
cleaned, and other methods of community 
hygiene were explained. Three of India’s 
major racial groups mingled in the camp, 
while young.men and young women found 
it possible to participate in the same exer- 
cises despite the weight of past custom. 


Warns of Approaching 
Chinese Famine 

W. R. Johnson, a Methodist missionary, 
has sent word to the missionary board of 
his church that a famine of large propor- 
tions is beginning to rage in the province 
of Kiangsi. “Already,” says Mr. Johnson, 
“a certain clay dug from the mountains is 
being carried into Kiukiang for food. 
Without doubt, we will meet a very seri- 
ous situation before winter comes, which 
will increase in intensity through the win- 
ter and early spring. There is some pros- 
pect of relief from the custom surtaxes, 
but there is uncertainty as to the amount 
of this and whether any considerable 
amount of it will be assigned to this pro- 
vince.” 


Leading Presbyterian Church 
Calls Methodist Pastor 

Rochester, N. Y., seems to be a city in 
which denominational lines make little 
difference. Two years ago the Brick 
















































Teaches All Year 


The students were on hand to get what- 
ever good things were offered, and the 
faculty members were prepared to give 
their best to the hundreds who sat in their 
class rooms. Each group was an inspira- 
tion to the other. 

“Two highly important things result 
from the contacts. It means much to the 
teachers of the southland to come into 
touch with a faculty drawn from so many 
different sources. It is far better than 
going to one institution where one fac- 
ulty is constantly employed. No one in- 
stitution has any corner on teaching meth- 
ods and teaching ability. That fact has 
been demonstrated on the Asheville cam- 
pus. The teaching spirit and the most 
approved teaching methods of half of 
America have been manifested in these 
classrooms. Not one institution has been 
at work, but thirty-four. 

GOOD FOR TEACHERS 

“The contact has been as good for the 
faculty and the institutions they have rep- 
resented as for the students. There has 
not been a wide-awake teacher on the 
campus who did not get new strength and 
inspiration to carry back to his own work 
and his own campus life. 

“The work is far past the experimental 
stage. President Calfee has pointed out 
a road to larger service which lies before 
the majority of church schools in Amer- 
ica. A school need not hesitate because 
it is small. He has done what people 
told him could not be done. Next sum- 
mer he will have close to 2,000 students 
at Asheville. Any school which believes 
in traveling along the second mile may 
take heart and pursue the course he is 
pursuing.” 
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Presbyterian church of that city called a 
Baptist, Dr. Justin Wroe Nixan, to its 
pastorate. Now the Third Presbyterian 
church, of the same city, has extended a 
call to Dr. Andrew Gillies. Dr. Gillies 
is a Methodist, his last pastorate having 
been in the Hennepin avenue church, 
Minneapolis. The church to which he 
goes has become known throughout the 
country during the pastorate of Dr. Paul 
Moore Strayer, who now becomes pastor 
emeritus. 


Chicago University Plans New 
Excavation Along Nile 


With a gift of $200,000 from the Gen- 
eral Education board, the University of 
Chicago is planning a new series of ex- 
cavations in the Nile valley, under the 
direction of Prof. James H. Breasted. It 
is hoped that this new expedition can find 
conclusive proof of connections between 
the life of prehistoric Egypt and that of 
Europe. Professor Breasted has been the 
leading American scientist at work with 
the English expedition at the tomb of 
Tutankamen. 


Students for Catholic Priesthood 
On the Increase 


Almost 14,000 young men are now 
studying for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood in this country. This represents an 
increase of 1,500 in the last two years. 
There are 170 theological seminaries, the 
largest number being in Baltimore, with 
New York ranking second. About 6,100 
of the students plan to enter religious or- 
ders, with 7,800 in the ranks to the priest- 
hood directly under the supervision of 
bishops and archbishops. There are said 
to be 9,000 students in the schools which 
prepare Catholic boys for entrance into 
theological seminaries. 


Noted Woman 
Evangelist Dies 


Rev. Eva Ryerson Ludgate, perhaps the 
best known woman evangelist in this 
country, died on Dec. 17 at Germantown, 
Pa. She had just concluded a series of 
meetings in Trenton, N. J., when she was 
stricken with pneumonia. Miss Ludgate 
was badly shaken up in a railway accident 
a little over a year ago and never com- 
pletely recovered. 


Noted Conservative College 
President Dead 


Dr. Charles A. Blanchard, veteran pres- 
ident of Wheaton college, died suddenly at 
his home in Wheaton, IIl., on Dec. 20. Dr. 
Blanchard was about to leave the house to 
conduct the funeral services of Rev. Eva 
Ryerson Ludgate when an attack of heart 
disease brought his distinguished career to 
a close. He had long been recognized as 
one of the most influential leaders of the 


aconservative group in American protes- 


tantism. 


To Teach Children 
Goodwill 


The national council for the prevention 
of war has issued the first volume in a 
series of books published “in the hope 
that they may help children to know how 


to live happily in an interdependent 
world.” The first volume, _ entitled 
‘Through the Gateway,” contains 120 


pages, is well illustrated both in colors and 
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in black and white, and is made up of 
stories to read and tell, poems to read 
and learn, pageants, goodwill projects, 
games, songs, goodwill day programs, 
programs for other days, prayers for chil- 
dren, and a book list to guide the child’s 
reading. Single copies will sell at 50 cents 
with a special price of $33 per hundred. 


Southern Seminary Raises 
Half Million Fund 


Columbia theological seminary, of the 
southern Presbyterian church, has just 
successfully completed a campaign for 
$500,000. This institution, after nearly a 
century of distinguished service is about 
to be relocated in Atlanta, Ga. A new 
president has taken up the direction of the 
school in Dr. Richard T. Gillespie, who 
comes from the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian church, Louisville, Ky. It is 
expected that when the school celebrates 
its centenary in 1928 the new plant in At- 
lanta will be complete. 


Dr. Barton Publishes 
Study of Turkey 


The latest addition to the “envelope ser- 
ies” of pamphlets issued by the American 
Board is a study of “Changing Turkey: 
Political and Religious Revolution,” by 
Dr. James L. Barton. Dr. Barton states 
that there is no possible alternative for a 
program of missionary advance in Turkey 
and that the only nation having the con- 
fidence of the Turks sufficiently to make 
missionary work possible is the United 
States. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Brotherhood in Browning, by Maude 
The Torch Press. 

Old Wives’ Tale, by Alfred Bennett. Doran, $2.50. 

Sonia, by Stephen McKenna. Doran, $2.50. 

The Case of Bituminous Coal, by Walton H 
Hamilton and Helen R. Wright. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 

Between Black and White, by Henry Hugh Proc 


A. Price. 


tor. Pilgrim, $1.50. 

Wonder Tales from China Seas, by F. J. Olcott. 
Longmans, $1.75. 

Peter Pantheism, by R. H. Schauffler. Macmillan, 


$2.00. 

Missions and World Problems, by Commission on 
International Relations. Association. 

The Best Poems of 1925, edited by L. A. G 
Strong. Small, $2.00. 

The Life Story of Orison Swett Marden, by Mar- 
garet Connolly. Crowell, $3.00. 

Busy People’s Bible Course, by Charles H. Morgan. 
Oxford Univ. Press, 50 cents. 

The Key to Faith, by Michael O. Gershenson. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 

Community Organization, by 
Century, $2.25. 

The Land of Poco Tiempo, by Charles F. Lummis. 
Scribner, $3.00. 

Religion and Life, by W. Robinson. Elliot Stock. 

LeGallienne Anthology of American Verse, edited 
by Richard LeGallienne. Boni and Liveright, 


Jesse F. Steiner. 


Mainsprings of Men, by Whiting Williams. 
ner, $1.50 
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CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday 
School use. From Factory to You. 
Fine catalog free. 


De Moulin Bros.& Co. 


110 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. | 

















BEGIN THE NEW YEAR WITH 
NEW HYMN BOOKS 
An Instant Success 


Hymns of the 
Christian Life 


Edited by Milton S. Littlefield, D. D. 

Published February 1st, 1925. 25th thous- 

and in Press, Price $135.00 per hundred: 
Examination copy on request 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


1855 7 W. 45th St., New York 1925 











THE TWO BEST 


Annuals on the International 
Uniform Lessons 


Tarbell’s Guide, 1926 


By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D. 


Scholarly, scientific, interesting 
$1.90 


Snowden’s S.S. Lessons 


Practical—Re plete with illustrations 
$1.25 
The Christian Century Press, Chicago 
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Lecturers Wanted 


Clergy who can give interesting addresses on current 
events will be paid for church speaking engagements 
in their own state. Please state qualifications in 
first letter. Desk M, Outlook Company, 120 East 
16th Street, New York City. 




















TAKE A TRIP IN 


fascinating spots. 


“Could even the most insatiable traveler desire a more delectably promising route of adventure? 
Nor will anticipation be disappointed.” Illustrated, $2.50. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 


YOUR OWN ARM CHAIR! 
—TO— 


Least Known America 
By A. EUGENE BARTLETT 


A book which takes you to places in America which you may have often wished to 
visit: Mexico, Arizona, Newfoundland, The Indies, The Albany Wilderness, and other 


158 Fifth Ave., New York; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


—Boston Transcript. 
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Facing 1926— 


We recommend these five books: 


A great book on Christianity: 


The Reasonableness of Christianity By D. c. Macintosh ($1.50) 


Note what “The Listener” says of tne book: 


“Closing the book, I gave rein to my thoughts. And the thing that kept coming back again 
nd again ty my reflections, was the wish that every preacher in America might read this master- 





ful ty for the rding of his Taith in the realit of the Christian gospel. think | am as 

h impressed with preacher's lack of faith and his confusion of mind, as with the 
modern anaes stenel difficulties. | know so many preachers who are sore beset with doubts, 
whose inner st 


with the implications of modern "Sones their parishioners do not dream of, 
and who pray with wistful baffiement for a faith great . ~ pe net only to provide them with a 

gospel for others, but sufficient to save their own souls, men should read Macintosh. And 
f any reader does not thrill with the logic and the insight of this chapter.on providence, | miss my 
guess 


A great book about Christ: 
Jesus and Our Generation By Charles W. Gilkey ($2.00) 


Here is the long-awaited volume containing Dr. Gilkey’'s series of “Barrows Lectures,’ delivered 
successively in six chief student centers of India: Bombay, Lucknow, Lahore, Calcutta, Rangoon 
in Burma and Madras. Forty thousand people heard these lectures and many thousands of 
Christians in America will read them with something of a thrill in the satisfaction that Jesus has 
been preached with such winsomeness and effectiveness to India’s future leaders. Here are the 
lecture titles: ‘Jesus and Our Generation,’ ‘Jesus’ Way of Life,”’ ‘Jesus’ Life With God,"” “Jesus 
and the Mysteries of Life and Death,” “The Lordship of Jesus’, “Jesus and the Future.” 





A great book about the future of religion: 


The Religion of Yesterday and Tomorrow 


By Kirsopp Lake ($2.00) 

Here are some brief bits which will indicate the tone and tendency of this new book by Pro- 
fessor Lake: “It is clear that men will not long be willing or able to have one ‘view of the universe 
or ~~ | pimeces. and another for the exploitation of religion.’ “The recognition of purpose 
believe, be one of the foundations of the theology of tomorrow.’ “The religion of 

ommaeiaeep will doubtless devise a method which will satisfy oth intellect and soul. If neither 
Catholics nor Protestants can mend their ways both will perish, but religion will survive.” You 
may possibly not agree with all of Professor Lake's conclusions, but he will make you think{ 





A great book about science and religion: 
Science, Religion and Reality _ By Balfour, Inge and others $2.50) 


Read here Lord Balfour's paproteation to the series of essays. Eight essa 

Magic, Science = Religi oar Grenitiow Malinowski (University 

Science and Religion in 7 ioe Century, A. Aliotta (Cambridge) 

The Domain ysical Salenee by Arthur y Eddington (Cambridge) 

The Sphere of Religion, by Joh n W. Oman (Cambridge) 

Religion and veeeay, by William Brown (Oxford) 
ience, Christianity and Modern Civilizacion, by C 

Inge’s Conclusion (42 pages). 


A great book on God: 
God in History By James Strahan ($2.00) 


Has God been dropped out of modern life? Is He not being eliminated from much modern 
preaching? Read this, from this new volume: “The last word is always with God, whose ‘zeal 
will perform this.” He can and will change the ethics of war—that is, of the jungle—into the 
ethics of brotherhood. The ape and the tiger in man are mortal, Love is immortal. When once 
its glory really dawns on the family of nations, their self-love will wither and their portentously 
stupid wars—fratricidal, suicidal, and were such a thing possible, Deicidal—will cease. The way 
of the Cross is the way of light, and there is no second 


Here are five gates into a fruitful 1926. Order these books. 
to pay—or may enclose check. 





$s, among which are: 
London) - 


>. C. J. Webb (Oxford). Also Dean 





You may have until March 


The Christian Century Press, Chicago. 


Send © The Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity. 


0 Jesus and Our Generation. 


O Te Religion of Yesterday 
omorrow. 


0 Science, Religion and Reality. 
CGA ARTE. i MNO RM ase cececesseccsceccgesencsesesccsscesesevees 
The Christian Century Press: 3388 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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NOW PUBLISHED 


—and it is a beautiful book! 


THE 
AMERICAN 
_ PULPIT 


25 Sermons by Representative American Preachers 
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Portrait Sketches of the 25 Preachers 


By Charles Clayton Morrison, 
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4 ic Editor of the Volume 5 
A Bay 
es Good books of good® sermons are published every month Ei 
ath but here is the first collection published which is rep- < 
tr resentatively and authoritatively AMERICAN! 3 
wi 5, 
Or e a” 
ey Price of Book $2.50 a 
c (WE PAY POSTAGE) cl 
. 4. 
2 se 
Are Mr. LAYMAN: Here is a book of sermons that you will read. si 
py Inspiring messages by American spiritual leaders. And why soll 
3 not present your minister with a copy as a gift? Se 
3 Mr. MINISTER: Eventually you will have the book—why Ec 
es not now? ora 
ro Mr: AMERICAN CITIZEN: To know America, you must ek 
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know its leaders. Here are twenty-five of them, and their 
messages to their generation. 
You may have 30 or 60 days to pay or may enclose a check. 
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